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THE IMPOSSIBLE!! Trying to arrest Time. 


NOW! IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE WISE!! 
NOW! IS THE CONSTANT SWING OF THE PENDULUM OF TIME! 


You can change the course of the trickling stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. 


The common idea when not feeling well is ‘‘I will wait and see,— 
perhaps I shail feel better to-morrow ’’; whereas had a supply of 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ been at hand, and use made of it at the 
onset, all calamitous results might have been avoided. 


Every Household and Gravelling Grunk 
ought to contain a bottle of 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


It ic Health-giving, Refreshing, and Invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value 
in keeping the Blood Pure and free from Disease. It should be in every bedroom and 
traveller's bag (for any emergency. It acts as simply, yet just as powerfully, on the 
animal system, as sunshine does on the vegetable world, and removes all fostid or 
poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the Blood by Natural Means. Always 
does good—never any harm. 


The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ on any Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish Condition is Simply 
Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.— Examine the Capsule ard see that it ts marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you have the sincerest form of 
Jlattery—IMITATION, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, Londun, S.E., by J. C. ENO'S Patent. 


DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, IMPORTED 


MITED. 


WHISKY CIGARS. 


MORE THAN A CIGARETTE. 
LES} THAN A CIGAR. 


Distilled Entirely from the Finest Malt. 


Equa! in Quality, Fragrance, and Aroma to 
Finest Very OLp the Finest Havana Cigar. 


SCOTCH ‘WHISKY. 
Jo SAMPLE BOXES: 


> ON RECEIPT OF P.0.0, POST FREE 


No Whisky is genuine unless the bottle has capsule bearing 1; 6 per Box of 20. 
on the neck O Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the 
label when the bottle ts freished to prevent fraud 3/6 50. 


N.B. Each bottle 1s guaranteed to contain 46 of a gallon. 4/6 Pr os 50 (larger size). 
Reduced Facsimile of Label. 8/6 per 100. 


Sold by all the Leading Local Dealers. 


Supplied to the P. and O. and other large Shipping Companies , 
to the le ding Hotels and Clubs throughout the World; and to many 


of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy and Kegiments serving 8 e 
abroad. It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical a igar ——s 
Institutions. 
The public are warned against imitations of this Brand, and I 
buyers should see that every Label, Capsule, and Cork bears the 4 mporters, 


Autograph Signature, “ Daniel Crawford,” as shown in the accom- 


panying reduced facsimile of the Label. 44, MANSION HOUSE CHAM BERS, 


81, Queen Street, GLASGOW. LONDON, E.C. 
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THE CHATEAU OF GOHRDE—GENERAL VIEW 


“Fait pour les plaisirs de la chasse du cerf en 1717,” by King George I of England, injured by 
the French in 1813, and demolished 1827 


(Specially copied by gracious permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser) 


The Badminton Magazine 


ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT 


XII. HOMES OF SPORT OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 
OF PRUSSIA: THE GOHRDE 


(Written by gracious permission of Kaiser Wilhelm IT.) 
BY J. L. BASHFORD, M.A. 


OnE of the most interesting of the Kaiser’s ‘‘ Homes of Sport ”’ is 
the Géhrde, a forest near the Elbe, not far from Hamburg, and 
within easy access of Liineburg. The Gohrde cannot fail to attract 
English readers, because of its associations with the House of 
Brunswick-Liineburg. Just two centuries ago to a year it became 
the property of the Elector Georg Ludwig, son of the Duke of 
Brunswick-Liineburg, who, nine years afterwards, succeeded to the 
throne of Great Britain and Ireland. It was here that the Electress 
Sophie, youngest child of the Elector Palatine and Elisabeth, 
eldest daughter of James I. of England, through which lady George I. 
inherited the British crown, took part in a stag hunt on October 24, 
1714, when she was in her eighty-third year, and came in at the 
NO. CXXII. VOL. xx1.—September 1905 R 
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death. The incident is mentioned in an inscription under her por- 
trait at Herrenhausen. In the days of the Hanoverians ladies 
always took part in the “ parforce” hunts ; but “‘ parforce” hunting 
had long been abandoned at the Géhrde before it passed into the 
possession of Prussia. 

The first big shoot under the new régime, that is to say after 
1866, when the kingdom of Hanover was annexed to Prussia, was on 
December 3, 1871, when Kaiser Wilhelm I. gave a shooting party, 
in which the Crown Prince took part. 

Under George I. of England a stately chateau three stories 
high, with two wings, was built, in which brilliant festivities used to 
take place. On an old plan now hanging in the residence of the 


THE CHATEAU OF GOHRDE—ENTRANCE 


(Specially copied by gracious permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser) 


Ober-Férster, or Warden of the chase, it is described as having been 
‘fait pour les plaisirs de la chasse du cerf en 1717.’ In 1813 this 
chateau was seriously injured by the French at the time of the battle 
of the Géhrde on September 16, 1813; and finally, in 1727, as no 
funds were at hand to repair and restore it, orders were given to pull 
it down. In June 1817 the Duke of Cambridge, brother of George IV. 
and William IV., was there, and expressed a wish that the buildings 
should be kept in order, whereupon General von der Decken replied : 
“It is quite possible that within twenty years Hanover will be 
separated from England, in which case the future sovereign would 
not be satisfied to reside in the former stables if the chateau were 
demolished.” The possibility foreshadowed in these words, that 
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the crown of Hanover would leave England, was actually realised to 
the letter on June 20, 1837, exactly twenty years afterwards. 

After the French war in the early years of last century, the 
Gohrde was neglected, until King Ernst August came to the throne in 
1837. That monarch had one of the existing houses set in order for 
him. In 1869 the old stables were fitted up as a chateau de chasse 
by order of Kaiser Wilhelm I., and it is in this building that the 
Royal party resides whenever a shooting party is given—a simple and 
comfortable abode, one of the rooms of which, by the way, contains 
an old German billiard table with six pockets—monstrous holes— 


GOHRDE, DECEMBER 15, 1899 


The Kaiser, Prince Ferdinand ot Schl g-Holstein-Gliicksburg, and Duke Johann Albrecht 
of Mech salen Schwerin after a boar drive 


(Specially copied by gracious permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser from his private collection) 


the only specimen of the kind I have ever come across in Germany, 
though I am told that, until the French tables were introduced, they 
were the only ones used in that country. The present chateau is 
rendered picturesque by the magnificent lime trees in its immediate 
vicinity that tower high above it, and afford it shade in spring and 
summer. 

The is 5,597 hectares, ?.e.13,830 English acres, in extent, 
but the soil is only of moderate quality—sand and marl. The forest 
consists mainly of pines and oaks, amongst which are also elms and 
beech-trees. There are here some very beautiful old oak trees, at least 
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400 years old, and the undergrowth, consisting of ferns and bilberry 
plants, is fairly luxuriant. Unfortunately there is a scarcity of 
water, which is a sore trial in the hot summer for the boars and 
deer. There is no river or streamlet flowing through it, and the 
water does not lie well.in the few pools that are scattered about. 
When they go to the Géhrde the Kaiser and his guests leave 
Berlin at eight o’clock in the morning and have a boar drive the 
same afternoon. They dine and sleep there, having a boar drive 
the next day before lunch, and a stag drive in the afternoon, where- 
upon they return to Berlin. It was here that a former War Minister, 
General von Bronsert, tickled the reigning monarch’s fancy one day 


THE RESIDENCE OF THE KASTELLAN, ERECTED 1682 


by saying: ‘‘ The delight derived when one kills one’s quarry is only 
surpassed by the pleasure derived from the misses of one’s neigh- 
bours!” An egoistic phrase, forsooth, hardly betokening that its 
author was a pleasant sportsman. The Kaiser, no doubt, thought so 
too. The party at the Gdhrde usually consists of about thirty to 
thirty-five guns. 

The earliest historical accounts of this part of the country dilate 
upon the quantity of game and the kind of hunting in vogue in the 
Gohrde, whose various proprietors have always striven to keep it as 
a hunting preserve, refusing to allow any part of it to be put under 
the plough. There was a chateau here in the early part of the seven- 
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teenth century, with stabling for from forty to fifty horses. In 1666 
the property came into the possession of Duke Wilhelm of Celle; 
and in 1681 “ parforce’’ hunting was introduced here in place of 
what the chroniclers called die deutsche Fagd, that is the German 
form of hunting—stalking or driving. In the following year the 
house, now occupied by the Kastellan, was built by Duke Wilhelm ; 
it is situated opposite the present chateau. In 1686 the residence 
where the Warden (the Ober-Fdérster) lives was erected. 

On approaching King George’s chateau, above spoken of, one 
was confronted, as is seen from an old illustration, by a guardroom 


THE OBER-FORSTEREI OR RESIDENCE OF THE OBER-FORSTER, THE 
WARDEN OF THE CHASE, ERECTED 1686 


on the left (the guard was generally composed of ‘“ invalids’’), and 
by a dwelling for the pages of the King on the right; and in the 
immediate vicinity of the chateau were a kitchen, a bakehouse for 
patties and pastry, a theatre, a coach-house and cow-sheds. The 
stables were spacious, having room for eighty horses. Besides these 
stables, specially belonging to the chateau, there were others also, 
so that in all there was room for at least 300 horses. 

A network of roads, called by the French term “ routes,” was 
made for the purpose of the parforce hunts, and they were always 
kept clean and tidy, nobody being allowed, under heavy penalties, 
to cart wood or any heavy burden along them, It was a time for 
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hunting in a splendid and luxurious style—these years under 
Georg, Elector of Hanover, afterwards King of England; and from 
1709-1724 the Court entertained and gave shooting parties without 
interruption from the middle of October to the middle or end of 
November. The huntsmen were collected together from different 
parts a few weeks sooner, in order to exercise the hounds and get 
them into training. In these years from twenty to thirty stags used 
to be caught for the hunts—of course only warrantable stags were 
hunted. 

King George II. hunted several times at the Géhrde. In 1736 
there was a stock there of 123 warrantable stags, 102 others, and 
1,091 hinds; and on October 16, 1743, a boar hunt took place, at 
which forty boars were killed—no red deer being shot. The sub- 
joined account of the fétes given by the King in honour of St. 
Hubert’s Day in that year at the Géhrde, written by the Master of 
the Royal Hunt, Ober-Jagermeister von Beaulieu, is humorous :— 
“‘ The Court dined in the ordinary way, and in the evening, at six 
o’clock, a comedy was played; and the Schomann comedians, who 
came for that purpose, were put up at the village of Nahrendorf. At 
8 o’clock the King and the Court attended the play, and at 9.30 p.m. 
his Majesty went to supper. I, as Master of the Royal Hunt (Ober- 
Jagermeister), was the only person at table with him. Half-an-hour 
afterwards I left the dining-room at His Majesty’s command, in order 
to fetch all the officials connected with the Royal hunt. They were 
in uniform, wearing their hangers and horns—the chief-huntsmen, 
five prickers, two grooms on a visit, five young forester-aspirants— 
not including the two youngest who carried the head of the stag with 
a laurel twig in his mouth, the Ober-Jagermeister in front, the forest 
officials behind them, up to the table opposite His Majesty, where 
they remained standing, those who had taken part in the hunt being 
drawn up’behind. I took up my place with my horn behind the 
King’s chair. His Majesty then ordered a huge cup to be brought 
to him, which was presented by the captain of the chateau (Schloss- 
hauptmann) von Wangenheim. His Majesty drank to the health of 
the officials of the forest, and ordered me to address the company; 
he gave the glass cover to the Schlosshauptmann, who handed it to 
the Countess of Yarmouth, whereupon the company in turn drank 
from this glass. The customs of the chase were now followed, and I 
gave the first signal to blow a fanfare on the horn after His Majesty 
had drunk out of the glass. On my having slung my horn over my 
shoulder again, all the officials blew theirs in harmony, and sounded 
another fanfare each time the glass was raised to the lips by one of 
the company. After the guests, consisting of five ladies and nine or 
ten gentlemen, including the Duke of Newcastle, had drunk from 
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the glass, His Majesty rose from the table and desired to see the 
ladies’-maids, who were looking on, dance, as there were not enough 
ladies present for a regular ball. . . . At about one o’clock His 
Majesty withdrew.” 

Up to the outbreak of the French Revolution a gay time 
continued to prevail in this ‘‘ Royal Home of Sport,’ many Royalties 
being guests in the chateau from time to time. 

Hanover suffered a good deal during the French wars from 
1806-1815, and the sound of the drum and the noise of war replaced 


THE KAISER GIVING THE COUP DE GRACE TO A FULL-GROWN WILD BOAR AT THE GOHRDE 
(Specially copied by gracious permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser from his private collection) 


the baying of hounds and the blare of the horns in these days in the 
Gohrde. On September 16, 1813, a battle took place in the 
G6éhrde, in which the French were totally routed and cut to pieces. 
A monument was subsequently raised to the memory of those who 
fell. At this engagement a wounded chasseur, who passed under the 
name of August Renz, belonging to Liitzow’s corps, was being 
carried off the field. A lieutenant who offered to dress the wound, 
a bullet-wound through the knee, learnt that the soldier was a girl 
named Eleanore Prohaska, daughter of a Prussian non-commissioned 
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officer, born at Potsdam in 1785. The gallant maiden died in the 
neighbouring town, Dannenberg, about three weeks afterwards, 
and was buried with military honours. 

Naturally the stock of game diminished in consequence of the 
devastation of the soldiery, and dwindled down to 300 head. All 
lead from the roof of the chateau was taken to be made into bullets, 
and, as above stated, it was seriously damaged. By 1837, however, 
the Gdhrde was again looked upon as a “home of sport,” under 
King Ernst August, uncle of our Queen Victoria, who had the nets, 
etc., brought over from Linden, and big battues were arranged for 
the King. From 1837 to 1851 His Majesty went to the Géhrde every 
year, often remaining for some time, and the best shoots took place 
between 1842 and 1847. 

It is recorded that at a battue on January 14, 1845, the King 
shot four roe deer at one shot! The bag on one day in that month 
consisted of 206 red deer, 45 boars, 66 roe deer, 5 foxes, and 
g hares. 

In 1847 the Prince of Prussia, afterwards Kaiser Wilhelm I., 
took part in a battue at the Gédhrde, the only time he was at this 
chase until after the annexation of Hanover by Prussia, when on 
December 3, 1871, the first big hunt under the new régime took 
place, as above stated—the bag being 43 stags, 84 hinds, 17 roe 
deer, 140 boars, of which the Kaiser accounted for 3 stags, 7 hinds, 
18 boars, and 4 roe deer. 

I may note here that Kaiser Wilhelm I., who never professed 
to be a sportsman, as is his grandson, used to use buck-shot when 
shooting deer or boars, whereas the rule naturally is only to fire 
with bullets. 

King Ernst August had a fence erected round the forest at a 
cost of about £700 in 1848—no doubt owing to the intrusions of 
poachers in the revolutionary years. Two years afterwards two 
‘foes unusual in Germany appeared there and committed some 
havoc—namely, two wolves, one of which, weighing 100 lb., was 
shot by a keeper on January 10, 1851, at a spot since called in 
memory of the feat ‘“‘ Wolfshof,” and is now to be seen stuffed in a 
glass case in the chateau. The other one was also killed shortly 
afterwards, but nothing is recorded about the details of his fate. 

During the early years of the reign of the blind King Georg V., 
Duke William of Brunswick and Duke Friedrich Franz of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin shot a good deal in the Géhrde as the King’s guests ; 
and from 8o to 100 boars used to be killed with the assistance of the 
quaint pack of hounds kept for the purpose. 

As was his wont, Kaiser Wilhelm I. used to give court hunts 
here pretty regularly from 1871 to his death. On November 26, 
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1872, the annals describe the day as follows: “‘ Es war eine héchst 
erregte Jagd; die Kannonade der Schiitzen war gewaltig; es fielem 
iiber 2,000 Schisse!” ‘It was a most exciting shoot; the 
cannonade of the sportsmen was tremendous; over 2,000 shots 
were fired!” Result—271 red deer, 159 boars, 18 roe deer, 1 fox: 
total, 449; of which the Kaiser shot 18 stags, 23 hinds, 19 boars, 
3 roe deer, and 1 fox. 

In 1880 the reigning monarch shot at the Géhrde for the first 
time: he was then Prince Wilhelm. His illustrious grandfather 
and father were not there; but amongst the guests were Prince Carl 
and Prince Friedrich Carl of Prussia and Grand Duke Wladimir of 


A DEER DRIVE IN THE GOHRDE AMONGST THE OAK TREES, THE DEER 
MOVING DOWN THE LINE 


(Specially copied by gracious permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser from his private collection) 


Russia; and in 1888 His Majesty went there on December 14 for 
the first time after ascending the throne. He shot 20 out of 100 
boars over two years old on the first day, and 20 boars, 6 stags, and 
3 hinds on the second day. 

I may note here that in German sporting language, when 
speaking of wild pigs generally, the term Sauen—sows—is used. 
Thus, where we should say he killed 20 boars they say here 20 Sauen 
(sows). A Keiler is a full-grown wild boar; grobe Sauen are pigs 
over two years old; an Ueberlaufer is a singler; and a Frischling is 
a pig of the sounder. 
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During the last fifteen years Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein 
has been a regular guest of the Kaiser at the Goéhrde, and in 1893 
Prince Christian was there. 

Boar shooting is very good here, and greater importance is 
attached to the boar shooting than to the red deer shooting. The 
stock of the latter is about 750, of the former about 1,000 to 1,200. 
In the course of the year some 400 pigs are killed, and about 
150 red deer. The red deer here have good molar teeth, but their 
heads had greatly degenerated by the end of last century, and 
twelve-tiners were a rarity, but abnormal antlers were often found, 
especially those that are here called ‘‘ corkscrew-shaped”’ antlers. 
The colour of the antlers is good on account of the bilberry brows- 


THE KAISER OUTSIDE HIS STAND WITH THE MASTER OF THE ROYAL 
HUNT, BARON VON HEINTZE, ON HIS RIGHT 


ing. Owing, however, to the general poorness of the browsing in 
the forest, the deer have taken to biting off the heads of the young 
fir trees in many parts of the forest, whereby a very curious effect is 
produced, the young trees throwing out shoots from the bottom and 
afterwards appearing like thick bushes instead of trees. 

There is a possibility of an improvement in the red deer. In 
June I saw a very fine ten-pointer, with antlers, of course, in velvet. 

The preliminary arrangements for a Royal battue are extremely 
interesting. The Ober-Férster (the Warden) begins to superintend 
this work about a fortnight or three weeks beforehand. It is no 
easy task, and the pleasure of the Sovereign depends on the way it 
is carried out. The pigs are collected together from the whole forest 
by being fed in the neighbourhood of the area over which the battue 
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is to take place. The accompanying plan will perhaps give a rough 
idea of the process. It may be supposed that the pigs are being 
collected in that part of the forest marked A, whence they are 
gradually brought nearer and nearer to the ‘‘chambers” and 
narrow passages fenced off by wooden piles of suitable thickness, 
very elaborately and substantially put together. In _ these 
“chambers” they are confined and sorted, and passed on again 
to other ‘‘ chambers” according to their size and quality. A certain 
number of over two years of age are set apart for the Kaiser, another 
lot for the princes, and the remainder for the other guests. The 


A, The direction whence the pigs are gradually D, The rendezvous after the hunt. 
brought to the ** chambers.” K. The Kaiser's standing. 


BB. The “chambers.” 2 to 35. The standing of the other guns, the last 
C. The rendezvous before the hunt. numbers being the last places. 
E. A“ Kornung” or feeding ground. 


PLAN FOR A BOAR HUNT AT THE GOHRDE 


chambers and the various narrow passages are small enough to 
enable the men to direct the movements of the pigs without fear of 
their escaping; but some prudence in carrying out the work is 
necessary. In the open the boar is harmless enough, and in the 
feeding grounds it is possible to walk about amongst boars, sows, 
and the younger pigs; but in confinement and in a narrow passage 
he is an ugly customer to meet with. Of course the pigs are not 
continually in motion when they have arrived in the area repre- 
sented in the plan. The dogs, which are kept for the purpose, 
are used for routing them out of their places of concealment— 
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mongrels and terriers of all kinds and descriptions that display 
aptitude for attacking the boar. 

The area of the place where the battue takes place is about 
150 morgens = about go acres. The guns meet at C, and at the 
appointed signal the Kaiser repairs to his standing (K), and the 
others are told off according to rank at the places marked with 
numbers. The ‘‘chambers” are provided with doors that can be 
moved according to the direction the quarry is to take, and the best 
full-grown wild boars and sows over two years old are let out singly 
or in pairs in the direction of the Kaiser’s standing, sometimes three 
or four at a time. His Majesty selects those he wishes to fire at, 
letting the others pass on to his neighbours. Whilst these are 


AFTER A DEER DRIVE AT THE GOHRDE—THE HEADS ARE QUITE 
DEGENERATE AND POOR 


(Specially copied by gractous permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser from his private collection) 


being let out from his special chambers the other ‘‘ chambers” are 
emptied in order to ‘‘serve” the remainder of the guns. In all, 
there are ten ‘‘chambers’’—three for the Kaiser, two for the 
principal guests, and the other five for the rest of the party. When 
the battue is over the guests reassemble close to His Majesty's 
standing and the “ bag” is collected. Each gun can claim to have 
shot those pigs that have fallen in front of his standing and within 
a certain distance right and left of him. 

The weight of a good boar here is 160 lb.; sometimes, but 
rarely, they scale 180]lb. The average weight is from 140 to 145 |b. 
In the course of the year all inferior specimens are shot, some eighty 
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in general. A good stock of game could not exist in the Géhrde 
without artificial feeding, so the pigs are regularly fed every evening 
all the year round. There are three feeding places in the forest, 
called ‘“‘ Kérnungen.” The food consists of maize, potatoes, and 
turnips—chiefly maize, whence the name of the feeding grounds 
(Korn = grain). About 13 1b. of maize per day is allowed per head. 

An evening visit to one of these ‘‘ Kérnungen” affords a very 
interesting sight. The pigs know the feeding hour, and by the time 
the attendants have arrived with their supply of maize the ground 
is already black with them. In June, when I was there, the Warden 
of the forest kindly drove me about in all directions, and we visited 


. The direction whence the red deer are 
gradually brought to the ‘‘ chambers.” 

B. The “chambers.” 

C. The rendezvous before the hunt. 

K. The Kaiser's standing. 


PLAN FOR A DEER HUNT AT THE GOHRDE 


the ‘‘ Kérnungen” and saw the full-grown wild boars, the sows and 
pigs of the sounder of this year, all feeding happily together, over a 
hundred of them at a time. 

A large number of the pigs when killed are purchased by 
dealers in Munich and are converted into sausages; but there is a 
demand in all parts of the Empire for wild boar, which fetches 
a good price in the market. 

Special preparations are also made about a fortnight before- 
hand for the deer drive. The deer are similarly brought together 
gradually from the whole forest by means of feeding in the neigh- 
bourhood where the ‘‘ chambers” are intended to be formed by 
means of sailcloth, toils, etc.; and on the day of the battue they 
are let out singly, in pairs, or several at a time, in the direction of 
the guns. The drives do not always take place in the same part 
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of the forest. The last place selected in 1903 was a most picturesque 
spot amongst oaks of about four hundred years old, scattered about 
as in an English park. The accompanying illustration gives, in a 
rough way, an idea of how these drives are arranged. The deer 
that have been gradually brought up from the direction indicated by 
the arrow at A into the “chambers” at BB are let out in the 
direction of the guns. The Kaiser has his standing at the apex at 
K, thus getting the best shots and the pick of the stags, the best 
ones being retained for him. The other guns are placed according 
to rank, and the ground over which the stags are driven is bounded 
by sailcloth and toils so that the stags cannot get through. His 
Majesty is fond of long shots. At the last drive in 1903 it was 
arranged that he faced the rising ground, so that the stags came 
towards him splendidly. 

In talking about the Gédhrde one is constrained to make a 
passing reference to the picturesque old Hanse town Liineburg, that 
is about forty minutes distant from it by rail, and to the Liineburger 
Heide. The houses, the churches, and the Rathaus of Liineburg 
give ocular demonstration of the wealth of the city in past centuries; 
but Liineburg now takes a back seat far behind Hamburg. The 
Lineburg Heide, the extensive tract of heath country extending 
from the River Elbe to the Belgian and Dutch frontiers, is notorious 
for the unproductiveness of its soil, the monotony of its landscapes, 
its silent beauty, and the uniqueness of its general character as 
compared with similar tracts of land in Gascony, Scotland, Norway, 
or the Baltic provinces of Russia. In the mind of the people it is 
famous for its honey and for a peculiar race of sheep, called Heide- 
Schnucken, whose meat has a gamey taste savouring somewhat of 
venison. 

In conclusion, I may record the fact that there were Biilows, 
ancestors of the present Chancellor Prince von Biilow, in Hanover 
in the Middle Ages, and that a Bilow formerly possessed the forest 
land at Hitzacker on the Elbe in the Principality of Celle, not far 
from our George II.’s favourite ‘‘ Home of Sport.” In the days of 
the Bilows the country was inhabited by Wends; and, not being 
able to hit it off with the natives, they were driven from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Géhrde in 1464. In these days, when the so-called 
‘Robber Knights” played a part in North Germany, the Bilows, 
like the others, were mixed up in most strifes. 
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DIFFICULT SHOTS 
COMPILED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


(Including the opinions of the Marquess of Granby, Earl de Grey, 
Lords Walsingham, Ashburton, and Westbury, Prince Victor 
Duleep Singh, The Hons. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy and Harry 
Stonor, Major Arthur Acland-Hood, Messrs. R. H. Rimington 
Wilson, F. E. R. Fryer, Reginald G. Hargreaves, T. S. Pearson 
Gregory, Arthur Portman, and H. W. Gilbey.] 


THERE are few more pleasing sights than that of an absolutely first- 
class shot hard at his favourite game; for it may safely be assumed 
that it 7s his favourite or he would not have won distinction at it. 
To some extent I believe that what are called “natural shots” 
exist ; that is to say, some men have a peculiar aptitude, a certainty 
of eye and hand, an instinctive grasp of the subject, which enables 
them to do with comparatively little practice what other men 
practise assiduously to attain; just as on the contrary some men 
exist who are extraordinarily keen about shooting, regard it as the 
chief delight of their lives, but who never become even moderate 
shots, notwithstanding that there are no physical defects to account 
for their failure. 

What are the chief characteristics of the good shot? Perfect 
ease is among the most notable, and the best are all alike, so far as 
my observation has gone, in their extraordinary quickness without 
the least appearance of haste or hurry. Note the indifferent per- 
former, when, at the end of the beat, the pheasants come thick and 
fast. He jerks his head and pokes about with his gun, unable to 
make up his mind which to shoot, or to shoot at, for the last little 
word is all-important; and fluster is fatal to success. The good 
man has no hesitation. He has picked his victim at the moment of 
its appearance; he raises his gun with one decided action, swings to 
his bird, pulls the trigger, the pheasant falls heavily to the ground; 
it lies motionless, though he has not seen it come down. As he fired 
he knew that the bird was dead, and whilst it is falling he is repeat- 
ing the process in a fashion which appears leisurely for the reason 
that it is all done with such certainty and decision. 

But our crack sometimes misses, and it is the object of this paper 
to show by a consensus of expert opinion what shots they are which 
most puzzle the men of absolutely the first rank. It has been my 
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privilege to shoot with a number of the best, and to watch their 
almost unerring accuracy. One grows so accustomed to see their 
guns raised with the well-nigh inevitable result that it is surprising 
when there is a break in the run of success and one watches birds 
fly away uninjured ; for there is this merit about the crack, that as 
a rule with strangely few exceptions he either kills dead or misses. 
And this brings us to the expression of the somewhat paradoxical 
opinion that formerly men killed a considerably greater proportion 
of game—kills to cartridges more closely approximated—and yet 
that they were not nearly such good shots—were not so phenome- 
nally accurate. I will presently suggest the reason. 

Going back to the Badminton volume on ‘“‘ Shooting,” there is 
a record of all the shots that the then Earl of Malmesbury fired 
during the period from 1798 to 1840—a curious calculation which few 
men, I take it, would have had patience to make. He made it, 
however, and states that he discharged his weapon 54,987 times, 
killing 38,221 head and missing 16,766. It was more than 2 to I on 
a kill, it will be perceived; and yet a few years ago in this magazine 
many of the best shots joined in a correspondence on the subject of 
kills to cartridges, the opinion (of Lord Walsingham amongst 
others) being that taking all sorts of days and all sorts of game, 
30 per cent. was a fair total of success for a good shot. 


Here is another example of how men shot a century since. 
There was some sort of competition in the year 1811 among keepers 
as to who would maintain the best head of game, to be tested by 
the number killed within a certain period, and this was the winner's 


Killed. Missed. 


Cock pheasants . 378 199 

Hen pheasants. ‘ 51 39 

Partridges_ . ‘ 506 301 

Hares . ; 177 94 
Here and in Lord Malmesbury’s game book it will be seen that no 
account is taken of wounded birds; they were either killed and 
recorded or they were set down as missed. I will not quote 
Hawker: the Colonel’s book is available for reference, and it will 
be found that his success was amazing. 

The explanation above promised seems to be that driven grouse 
and partridges, and high pheasants, are infinitely more difficult to shoot 
than birds walked up and pheasants which lumbered out of a hedge- 
row, as they are always depicted in the drawings of the period of 
muzzle-loaders. The shots which beat our modern expert, the 
early nineteenth-century sportsman never even imagined ; for it will 
be seen that there is a remarkable agreement among those friends, 
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acquaintances, and a few kindly strangers (to whom best acknow- 
ledgments are due and are most cordially tendered) as to the most 
difficult shots. 

We will begin with that superb sportsman, Lord Walsingham. 
Thus he writes :— 

“The most difficult shot I know is a bird which comes straight 
over your head at a moderate height, and which for some reason, 
such as an empty gun or a thick wood close in front, cannot be 
shot when approaching. You must then turn roundand shoot under 
the bird as it is going away. If you let it go far it becomes 
almost impossible, and if you are ever so quick, with a second gun 
or otherwise, you have to calculate how far to hold below the bird 
that it may fly into the charge, the object being to put the shot 
under the neck-feathers and not through the tail—a calculation 
which is extremely difficult to make instantaneously. It comes off 
all right when you know how to do it, but I have seen very few 
men who could kill such a bird with any degree of certainty. Of 
course, if the bird is the least on one side or the other the shot 
becomes comparatively easy.” 

Lord de Grey I chanced to meet before he had replied to my 
letter, and received his answer vivd voce. A high pheasant coming 
down wind with a drop and a curl is, in the opinion of this 
leading authority, the bird that there is most excuse for missing 
and that is oftenest missed. 

Lord Granby, with his accustomed kindness, treats the subject 
at welcome length. Here are his views :— 

“In giving an opinion as to what kind of shots are the most 
difficult for the sportsman possessing average shooting attainments 
to overcome, it is only possible to allude to those which continually 
defeat oneself. For it is very rare to find any two persons who have 
exactly the same quality and condition of eyesight. One man’s left 
eye is the ‘master’ eye, with another it is the right one, while the 
third has the vision of both fairly equal. 

“Moreover, the great variations of build of body as regards 
length of arm, form of chest, shoulder, and jaw, tend to create certs in 
extremely slight, but nevertheless very essential, differences in the 
manner in which the gun comes to the shoulder of almost every 
shooting man. Consequently it often happens that a bird coming 
at a particular angle is considered by one gunner as a very difficult 
shot to kill, while very likely the man next him would take a very 
different view of it. So the matter can only be dealt with from a 
selfish and personal standpoint. 

“Starting then from this position, let us see which appear to 
be the most difficult shots in pheasant-shooting. 
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“Probably the bird which is in the first place a really high one, 
but which in addition is dropping all the time, is as often missed as 
any. Ifsuch a bird is also ‘curling,’ then I think, were a general 
vote of the ordinary class of gunner to be taken, it would obtain a 
large majority over all others. Many men miss what would seem to 
be comparatively ‘easy’ pheasants when walking through cover 
and shooting at them as they—the pheasants—go forwards. They 
‘fluff’ them or touch the end of a wing, and strong runners are the 
only result. But happily this form of shooting is rare nowadays, 
and is hardly ever in evidence except in the wild day’s covert-shooting 
in the foot hills and low grounds of Scotland, where the size of the 
woods and general conformation of the ground render it impossible to 
kill the pheasants in any other way; at least, in many places this is so. 

‘Tn ‘walking up’ partridges it would not seem that there is any 
particular shot which can be characterised as specifically difficult ; 
that is, supposing people do not shoot at birds at absurdly long ranges, 
as is often the case in this particular class of shooting. 

‘‘ When we turn to grouse-driving, however, a different state of 
things presents itself to our notice. For here there is, at any rate, 
one kind of shot which I have frequentiy seen freely missed by the 
best men—this is, the bird which swings up and into the wind when 
just coming within gunshot of the butts, and then fairly ‘hovers’ 
before swinging off again. Such birds when flying close to the 
heather, as they do generally under such circumstances, present the 
most deceptive shots; and, as is above stated, are often missed in a 
manner which brings dismay to many a really good gunner. 

“On the whole, however, it has always seemed to me that a 
genuinely ‘tall’ pheasant, when ‘sailing’ with perfectly motionless 
wings, especially when ‘curling’ and possibly almost imperceptibly 
dropping in its flight as well, is far the most difficult bird to kill.” 

Prince Victor Duleep Singh agrees with the majority, it will be 
seen. He writes :— 

“Tomy mind the most difficult shot is a high dropping pheasant 
with a wind behind, coming over high trees, and over the guns placed 
in a narrow cutting or valley. This makes it imperative to take a 
snap-shot at the bird, and as its wings are practically motionless one 
has no visible sign of its speed. I’m afraid I express myself very 
badly, but I could show you what I mean, for instance, at the beech- 
tree rise at Highclere.”’ 

It would certainly be a most interesting exhibition. 

Here, too, is Mr. R. H. Rimington Wilson, who, dating from 
Broomhead Hall, says :— 

‘* Youask me to give an opinion as to what I consider the most 
difficult shot. I incline to think that really high pheasants—in a 
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wind and with a curl—defeat the gun more frequently than any other 
sort of game; but shooting, of course, is in a great measure a matter 
of apprenticeship. The high pheasant stand, the partridge fence, the 
snipe bog, and the grouse butt all have their specialists, and the man 
who reaches the highest standard under all these conditions is very 
rarely met.” 

Lord Ashburton writes from The Grange, Alresford, Hants, as 
follows 

“‘T think the most difficult shot you can have is a pheasant, 
when about thirty-five or forty yards away, crossing you, and drop- 
ping from some height, with his (or her) wings motionless. You 
have, of course, two different allowances to make, one for the dis- 
tance and the other for the rapidity of fall; added to which, the 
wings being outstretched and motionless seem to afford considerable 
protection. It is, fortunately, a shot which does not often present 
itself, but I have never yet seen pheasants well killed under these 
circumstances. 

‘** Partridges in an up-wind drive, when four previous drives had 
been down wind, I have seen utterly upset a splendid team of guns, 
and no one found the right spot during the whole drive; but the 
want of accuracy in this case is, of course, self-evident—first, half-a- 
gale behind the birds, then the same against them, alters every- 
thing.” 

The Hon. Harry Stonor is good enough to send an opinion and 
a hint :— 

**T received your letter a few days ago and am sorry I have not 
been able to write to you before or call to see you. Jn your letter 
you mention the Golden Valley, which is a wood at Warter Priory 
belonging to Mr. Charles Wilson, and is quite the best day’s pheasant- 
shooting I have ever seen. With regard to difficult shots, I should 
most certainly say a high cock pheasant in the open flying down the 
line of guns with his wings outstretched and motionless is the most 
difficult shot I know, and I am sure the best way to kill a bird of this 
kind is to take a snap-shot at him.” 

Mr. F. E. R. Fryer, beyond all question one of the very best of 
contemporary shots, writes from Bury Hill, Woodbridge, and sends 
these most interesting notes, for which I am extremely grateful :— 

“‘T am very pleased to give you my opinion for what it is worth 
on the question you ask. The difficulty of hitting a low skimming 
pheasant is in most cases caused by the bird going very much faster 
than it looks; if any distance out, and flying against a dark back- 
ground, it is extremely difficult to judge the pace it is going, and 
there is also a tendency to shoot low at anything travelling on or near 
the ground; but I think the primary cause is the difficulty of judging 
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the pace. These shots are in most instances the lot of the outside 
forward guns heading a cover, and in this case the bird is mostly 
going on the outside edge, 7.c. away from the gun. This will naturally 
increase the difficulty of the shot. 

“In my opinion the correct pheasant shot is one that in the 
Eastern Counties is styled ‘a nice high one.’ It is only when they 
go one story higher that the difference between a good and moderate 
shot is apparent, but this is equally so at the long, low crossing shot. 
This shot is had to perfection at Euston, where all pheasants are 
wild, and they are just as likely to fly into open space as to the 
nearest wood, and moreover, being accustomed to use their wings, 
they goa tremendous pace. 

**T am not quite sure from your letter if you wish me to give an 
opinion as to the most difficult shot—a very high bird or a low skim- 
mer ; this would be rather difficult unless the distances were defined. 
For instance, I should say it would be easier to kill a skimmer at 
forty yards than a high one overhead at that distance, partly on 
account of former giving you the chance of hitting the bird on a 
vulnerable part, 7.c. under the wing. If I can help you further please 
let me know.” 

Mr. Reginald G. Hargreaves is one of the very few who do not 
go for the high dropping pheasant. He says :— 

“I think the most difficult shot I know is to kill with the second 
barrel at a flock of teal well on the wing. When the first barrel is 
fired they twist in all directions at great speed, the greater part of 
them upward. It is difficult to pick a bird, and when you have done 
so you have to judge the angle, etc., very quickly, and the shot is 
very often at a quickly rising bird, which is, if possible, more difficult 
than that at a quickly dropping one. Some of the most difficult 
shots I have ever had were at a ptarmigan drive round the top of a 
hill in Scotland. There were no butts; we had to hide behind 
stones; and as soon as one moved to shoot, the birds dived and 
twisted faster than any other birds I have ever seen; but I have 
only had one experience of this, and it may have been an ex- 
ceptional case.” 

Here are Lord Westbury’s views, and though he does not seem 
quite aware of his reputation, there is no doubt about it or about 
the sound basis on which it rests :— 

‘‘T am sorry to be unable to plead guilty to being ‘a shot of 
exceptional merit,’ but I’ve frequently seen shots of that description 
make very indifferent practice on cock pheasants dropping across 
the open with outstretched wings from a very high covert into a 
low covert behind, particularly when twenty-five yards wide, the 
birds having a good outside (7.e. away from the shooter) ‘ curl’ on. 
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‘I find it almost impossible to allow for the pace, the drop, 
and the curl. In my opinion pheasants are, under certain con- 
ditions, the most difficult of ordinary game birds to kill properly.” 

The Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy is brief, but to the purpose :— 

“‘In my opinion, by far the most difficult shot is at a pheasant 
which has come straight at you too low to shoot at in front ; which 
you turn round to, and try to take going away.” 

These are the opinions of Mr. T. S. Pearson Gregory, and with- 
out them this article would be sadly incomplete :— 

‘I find that the most difficult shots are naturally the ones that 
one has the least practice at, and of these personally I think that the 
hardest are pheasants coming down a hill-side from above and 
skimming with a curl below, and driven grouse in a hilly country 
flying in a similar manner. I assume that in both cases the birds 
cannot be shot at in front. I attribute the difficulty of such shots 
to the fact that the birds are dropping at a great pace, and, personally, 
I find it very hard after getting on the bird to swing or throw 
downwards quickly without getting off the true line of flight, leaving 
the curl out of the question. The ordinary skimming pheasant is 
also dropping, though more slowly, and shooting well underneath 
is my best alternative, though not a good one, to a miss.” 

Mr. Arthur Portman belongs to the select company, and says :— 

‘‘Here are my views: Far and away the most difficult birds 
to shoot are high pheasants, the hardest of all to kill in my opinion 
being a soaring bird coming off a hill with its wings out. These 
floaters are going far faster than they appear to, and in consequence 
judging the pace they travel at is almost impossible when there is 
no apparent movement of the wing. Another very hard pheasant 
to kill is a low bird crossing to the right some way off.” 

Mr. Henry Walter Gilbey is in agreement with the majority :— 

‘‘T have no hesitation in giving my opinion that the most 
difficult shot is a real high pheasant, and especially so if it should 
have a slight ‘curl’ on. 

‘“‘The reason I think a ‘ rocketting’ pheasant is so difficult is 
because to kill it properly and neatly you can only take it in one 
position—straight over your head, thus shooting it in the neck, 
which is the only vulnerable spot you can hit to bring it down 
stone dead ; any way, this is my opinion. 

“Any further information I can give you, you have only to 
command me.” 

Major Arthur Acland-Hood, owing to the nature of my scrawl, 
mistook the question; and I am rather glad, as it brings me his 
views on another exceedingly interesting subject. Here they are :— 

**You ask me to give you my opinion as to the best shot to use, 
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Though feeling very flattered at your thinking my humble ideas 
worth having, at the same time I feel very shy at putting them on 
paper, and trust that your readers will forgive my presumption and 
put the blame on the right head—7.e. yours. 

‘“* Some years ago I was reading Colonel Hawker’s most interest- 
ing diary, and there was one passage in it which stuck in my memory 
very much, and this was somewhat as follows: ‘ Taking it all round, 
the sportsman who uses No. 7 shot throughout the season will 
find, on looking back at his performances at the end of it, that he 
has killed cleaner and wounded less frequently, and, in fact, given 
himself more satisfaction, from using this size of shot than any 
other.’ Colonel Hawker was, as every shooting man knows, the 
greatest authority of his time on the art of shooting; he was also a 
very great authority on guns and gunmaking in general. So I deter- 
mined to give No. 7 a trial some years ago, and have stuck to it 
more or less ever since. 

‘In these days most of the game you shoot is killed by driving, 
and I think it will be agreed that the average distance at which you 
kill your game in a day’s driving is not over thirty yards; therefore 
large shot with great penetration is not so much required as in the old 
days of walking-up wild grouse and partridges, when nothing but 
their tails and backs were visible to the shooter as a rule, though 
Colonel Hawker was even then in favour of No. 7 shot. When 
driving grouse or partridges, or covert-shooting, it is, I imagine, the 
object and ambition of everyone to hit his game in the head or 
neck ; if this be done the bird falls in a satisfactory manner, instantly 
and cleanly killed. Well, the ordinary good shot, and still more 
the ‘ moderate’ performer, will,I think, find that by shooting 1 oz. or 
I7; 0z. of No. 7 shot he will meet with more satisfactory success 
than if he shoots with 5 or 6. For this reason: the pattern is better, 
it is larger and closer, and the killing powers of No. 7 are quite 
sufficient to bowl over a hare running across you at forty-five yards, 
or any grouse, partridge, or pheasant you may meet up to that 
distance. Making a practice of shooting at game over that distance 
is in most people’s opinion a cruel and unsportsmanlike act. 

“ Again, though I have no actual experience of pigeon-shooting, 
what do the professors who want to kill every bird shoot with in 
order to try to win money? Why, 7 or 8 in the first barrel and 
very often 7 in the second barrel ; if they thought 7 had not sufficient 
penetration would they use it ? 

“There are a few very good and brilliant shots who can afford 
to use No. 5 and shoot with a modified choke, and they get goud 
results; but for the majority of men the pattern would be too close, 
and the margin for error would be too small. 
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“With regard to ‘velocity,’ it has been proved that up to 
thirty-five yards there is nothing in it between 7 and 5. It has also 
recently been proved that the large charges of shot are a mistake, 
as the larger the charge the more friction and damage to the shot, 
some of which get distorted in an extraordinary way as they rush out 
of the barrel, and thereby a loss of velocity and penetration occurs— 
not to speak of pattern ; this fact has produced the tendency to re- 
duce the shot charge from the old 1} 0z. to 144 02. or 1 0z., as a rule. 

‘To sum up, then, I think for general purposes No. 7 shot, 
either I oz. or Is 0z., is the best to use, except for grouse in 
November (they are so thickly and strongly feathered that No. 4 
would suit these late birds better), and also for a big rabbit day, 
when a small charge of No. 4 shot will kill them clean and not spoil 
them, as one is apt to do if shooting with any smaller size and 
failing to hold far enough forward every time. I have seen grouse, 
partridges, pheasants, ducks, snipe, and hares killed beautifully clean 
with No. 7 at all ordinary heights and distances.” 

Reverting to the question at issue, however, Major Acland- 
Hood says :— 

“I think that of all the many difficult shots one gets, a low 
partridge or pheasant (especially the latter) on one’s left is as a 
rule that which defeats one more frequently than any other, for this 
reason: first of all there is the knowledge, especially in partridge- 
driving or pheasant-shooting, that owing to the low flight of the 
bird there may be somebody’s head on the same level and beyond the 
bird (the other side of a hedge, perhaps). Well, this makes one 
think of other things besides the bird, and also causes one to take 
before shooting a very quick, comprehensive glance in the line of 
fire to see that all is safe. In doing this I think a man is apt to 
misjudge the pace the bird is flying and shoot behind it. Again, 
the reason why I think birds to the left are more difficult than to 
the right (at any rate, in my case) is that when swinging to the left 
the left arm naturally makes a curve downwards, unless one remem- 
bers to counteract the natural tendency, and that makes one shoot 
below the bird. If you try first swinging to the left on an imaginary 
bird you will see what I mean, and then try swinging to the right ; 
you will find that the left arm has a natural inclination to go up, and 
that helps the shooting, as in nine cases out of ten birds are missed 
by shooting wnder and behind, but more especially under. Ofcourse 
there are many shots which are as near the impossible as anything 
can be—for instance, a teal down wind darting about in the dusk ; but 
that is as a rule an exceptional shot to get, whilst that which I have 
dealt with is an everyday occurrence.” 
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LADY CLARE BY DINNA FORGET— SISTER CLARE, CHAMADE BY AYRSHIRE—BUGLE, 
MINEOSTA BY VELASQUEZ—MINN, BALRAZIE BY AYRSHIRE—HIDERA 


THE JORISTOWN STUD FARM, COUNTY 
WESTMEATH 


BY EVA WHITE WEST 


Ir would be hard to find a pleasanter way of spending a June day 
than in looking over a stud farm, especially when that farm is run 
on model lines, thoroughly up-to-date in every detail, in fact as 
near perfection as it would be possible to get it. Thanks to the 
courtesy of Mr. Reid Walker, who gave me permission through my 
old friend Captain Bernard Daly, I spent a most interesting and 
pleasant day at Joristown Stud Farm near Killucan, County West- 
meath. Leaving Broadstone with Captain Daly by the 8.15 a.m. 
we were soon passing through part of the Meath and Ward country ; 
then Maynooth, Kilcock, and Enfield, the extreme north of the 
Kildare country; even this was a pleasure to me, for I had never 
hunted as far down as this, and passing through a new country is 
always full of interest to a lover of fox-hunting. Between Ferns 
Lock and Enfield a tree-crowned tumulus beside the remains of a 
very old churchyard and church looked full of interest. On the 
right-hand side from a short distance outside Dublin the line mostly 
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follows the course of the Royal Canal. As we sped along and I 
watched the patient horses dragging the heavy boat, it made me go 
back in imagination to the “‘ good old days”’ (by the way, were they 
good, and why ?) before the advent of steam, electricity, and motor 
power, and wonder did our ancestors get more enjoyment out of 
life in their easy-going, slow way than we do in the oftentimes mad 
rush and bustle of the present-day existence, they taking days and 
weeks to do what we do in hours now. At any rate they had ample 
time to enjoy the scenery they passed through, and I cannot help 
thinking that it must have helped to give a man a better eye for a 


DINNA FORGET BY LOVED ONE—BAROMETER 


country than ‘‘ hunting from a train”’ could possibly do. How often 
flying along one has to take the bad place, though a little more 
time would have shown the easy one lying quite handy out of a 
difficult corner of a field; but the train had gone past before one — 
could take a second look. 

Then came a stretch of bog. How pretty it was, with the busy 
turf-cutters and the heaps stacked for drying! Had I had time,a 
ramble over it in search of sun-dew or other delightful bog plants 
would have been full of interest; but soon we had left that behind, 
and were passing through the rather uninteresting flat land that 
precedes Killucan. Arriving, we were met by a typical Irish 
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jaunting-car with a real Paddy on the box. Even to the thick 
frieze coat he was a true son of Erin; and, by the way, right glad 
were we that we had brought our coats, for the morning, though 
fine, was more like November than June, and the blazing fire that 
greeted us on our arrival at Joristown was indeed a joy to see. 

E. H. Elliott, the clever manager and stud groom, received and 
made us welcome, and after a “‘heat at the fire’”” we proceeded to 
inspect the horses and farm. Having brought my camera, I was of 
course anxious to get the best of the light, which indeed was very 
bad at the best, much to my disappointment; but thanks to the 
fine lens in the No. 3 F.P.K. supplied by Hurman, Ltd., of Grafton 
Street, Dublin, the photos came out far better than I thought they 
possibly could. 


TRANCE BY ROYAL HAMPTON-—-SUBLIME. FOAL BY FORTUNIO 


Of course the beautiful brown Dinna Forget was the first for 
inspection; and what « picture he was, so full of life and fire, the 
gloss on his coat and his alert eye showing the perfection of health 
and all the care lavished on him by Elliott and his attendant, 
M. Dunne, who indeed are justly proud of him! Bred in 1892 by 
the late Captain Peel (by Loved One out of Barometer) he stands, 
a trifle under 15.3 hands, on very short legs with good flat bone, 
short back, beautiful loins and quarters, fine shoulder and rein, and 
well set-on head; it would be hard indeed to pick a fault in him. 
Mr. Reid Walker’s great ambition is to revive the Herod blood, 
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and in Dinna Forget he has a direct descendant. It would take 
more space than I have at my disposal to enter fully into his dis- 
tinguished racing career, but a short summary of the principal races 
he won will not I am sure come amiss. At the Leopardstown 
August Meeting of 1895 he brought off an 8 to 1 chance in the 
Grand Prize, upsetting a hot favourite in Athcliath. As a four-year- 
old he won the Visitors’ Plate at Ascot, the High Weight Handicap, 
also at Ascot, the Alington Handicap at Stockbridge, and the 
Prince of Wales’s Cup at Lingfield; the next big race being asa six- 
year-old, when he won the Great Jubilee Stakes, and two months 
later the Liverpool Summer Cup. When eight he won the March 


RED VIRGIN BY GALLINULE—THE SABINE, AND BLACK FILLY BY DINNA FORGET 


Stakes at Newmarket, and as a nine-year-old started stud life. A 
great performance was when he ran second in the Prix de Conseil 
Municipal, carrying 9g st. 9 lb., being beaten by Wingfield’s Pride. 
His racing career earned for his owner £8,000. He has a lovely 
temper, allowing me to pull him about to get him to stand well for 
the photograph which is here reproduced, and letting his pet com- 
panion, a clever-looking Irish terrier, play about his heels. 

The brood mare Trance (by Royal Hampton out of Sublime) 
described by Elliott as “the tap root” of the stud, greatly took my 
fancy, but evidently I did not take hers, for as soon as she saw I 
was ‘one of those camera fiends’ she marched haughtily away, 
tossing her head as much as to say she did not want her portrait 
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taken, while her lively Fortunio foal gambolled and frisked around 
her. It soon came to a case of ‘who will tire who?” the luck 
coming my way when the youngster would not be denied refresh- 
ment, and I then secured the wished-for negative. 

A lovely mare is Red Virgin by Gallinule out of The Sabine. 
Her Dinna Forget foal is full of promise, and she has not long 
returned from a visit to Diamond Jubilee, a union which ought to 
turn out most successfully. Then Goosander—a handsome brown 
mare who seems to possess all the qualities one looks for in a brood 
mare—by Gallinule out of Rose d'Amour, no fault can be found 
with her breeding. With her clinking Dinna Forget foal, she looks 


QUEEN S ADVOCATE BY DIAMOND JUBILEE—RED VIRGIN 


like paying back the 1,000 guineas Mr. Reid Walker gave for her. 
Such a pet too; she rested her soft nose on Elliott’s shoulder while 
her portrait was being taken. Bugle by Ben Battle out of The 
White Witch is another nice mare, and has a fine Dinna Forget 
foal. It would take nearly a whole copy of Badminton to go over 
separately the eighteen matrons at Joristown, so I must ask my 
readers to see them for themselves in the pictures accompanying 
this article, and will go on to the yearlings. 

I suppose pride of place must be given to Queen’s Advocate by 
Diamond Jubilee out of Red Virgin, a chestnut—too big I thought ; 
in fact, he looked more like a two, or even three-year-old, than a 
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yearling, and showed how well he had been done. I found hima 
very difficult colt to photograph, and could not get him to look 
interested till I thought of neighing like a pony; this so astonished 
the lad that he pricked his ears, and I succeeded in getting him 
right. He is heavily engaged, and I wish Mr. Reid Walker the 
success he deserves with him. 

In another paddock two lovely Ayrshire fillies, a handsome 
chestnut Velasquez and a Dinna Forget, ran together. Then came 
three Dinna Forget fillies, charming little ladies all full of promise 
and so gentle! If some of these do not come to the front it will be 
a queer thing; breeding, looks, and being done the very best, what 
more can the thoroughbred have or want ? 


THE THREE DINNA FORGET FILLIES THAT TOOK SUCH INTEREST IN THE CAMERA 
WHEN IT WENT WRONG 


Filly by Dinna Forget—Orseis, Dinomis by Dinna Forget—Goosander, Bell Flower by Dinna 
Forget—Bella Gallina 


If only another photographer had been there that day what an 
amusing snap could have been got! I had finished one roll of 
twelve films, and proceeded to refill the Kodak. Under the directions 
of Hurman’s clever manager I had easily put in the spool the day 
before ; I did so with equal ease this day, and then replaced the back 
to snap it into place before winding on to the number against the red 
glass. By a stupid mistake I put it on upside-down, and pressed it, 
as I thought, into place, but where, oh! where was the click that I 
heard the day before at Hurman’s? Flopping down on the grass I 
examined it closely, and soon discovered that I had jammed it on most 
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horribly, and to get it off seemed an impossibility. Captain Daly 
and Elliott, seeing something was wrong, came to my assistance, 
each trying in turn to pull it off. The three Dinna Forget fillies I 
had just photographed soon joined the party: I felt a soft nose at 
one ear, then a gentle tug at my hat as if to see what sort of straw 
it was made of. At last we got it off. Putting it on right this time, 
it gave the joyful click, and my wild Irish ‘‘ Hoorah” startled the 
little ladies so much that off they scampered with tails in the air, 
soon to return and stand gazing at the creature they had taken for 
a photographer, but who turned out to be an escaped lunatic ! 

Then off tolunch. It was one o’clock, and as we had break- 
fasted at 7 a.m. we were fairly ready to ‘‘ eat our boots” by this time. 
I had been promised a chop and a cup of tea, so was not prepared 
for the perfectly appointed luncheon laid out for us, that would 
have done credit to a London chef. 

Now to give a little description of the farm, and how Mr. Reid 
Walker came to possess it. Like a great many other English 
sportsmen, he had come to realise that Ireland was, par excellence, 
the place to breed the thoroughbred. Telling Captain B. Daly of 
his wish to get a suitable farm over here, and to be on the look-out 
for one for him, great was his delight when the Captain wrote to 
say he had discovered just the place he wanted. Coming over and 
inspecting the property Mr. Reid Walker at once saw the many 
advantages of it as a stud farm, and sent his agent, Mr. Frank 
Sugden, to make a careful valuation, and report on it. This being 
done, Captain Daly entered into negotiations with the owner, 
Mr. C. Hannan, the breeder of Irish Ivy, who knew very well the 
value of the property, and was not keen to part. Mr. Reid Walker, 
however, was not to be denied, and eventually the three hundred 
acres were purchased for him upon the basis of Mr. Sugden’s valu- 
ation. The same gentleman’s experience, together with that of the 
owner, was brought to bear most successfully in the designing of 
the new buildings and the alterations to the old, making now, 
together with the adjoining temporary residence of the owner, one 
of the best thought out and most comfortable stud farms in the 
United Kingdom. It seems a thousand pities that Mr. Reid Walker 
is unable to pay more than a flying visit now and then to Joristown: 
the house is charming, beautifully furnished, and has such a home- 
like feel about it. From a chat I had with one of the natives I was 
glad to see they fully appreciate the untold benefit the country at 
large, and the neighbourhood of Joristown in particular, derives 
from a stud farm such as this, and the great liberality and goodness 
of Mr. Walker to those in his employment. 

As I approached the farm I was struck at once by the undula’ 
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ting character of the fields, and the splendid shelter afforded by the 
screens, which on close inspection were seen to have suffered 
terribly by the disastrous storm of February 1903, great piles of 
timber being stacked up close to the yard, and I was told a large 
quantity had already been used in some of the many improvements 
about the farm. Needless to say the land is of limestone formation, 
rich and good; cattle (a fine herd of eighty black polls) are run 
over the paddocks in turns with the horses to keep them sweet and 
fresh. 

The water, a never-failing supply—a well 62 ft. deep located 
by a professional water diviner, with seldom less than 50 ft. of water 
in it—is pumped by a horse to a tank containing 2,000 gallons 


TRANCE AND FORTUNIO FOAL AND A LAVENO FOAL 


in the yard, and so arranged that an ever-changing supply is in all 
the boxes and troughs throughout the farm. Each paddock is 
fenced off from the ditch by a strong wooden creosoted paling. It 
struck me what a tidy farm the two feet or so of land from the 
paling to the ditch would make if it were all of a piece; indeed many 
a farmer would be rich if he had half as much good land as all this 
would make. Elliott told me last year they were too busy to do 
anything with this grass, but that they hoped this year to be_able to 
turn it to some use. 

A tree-crowned hill at a little distance overlooks Joristown, 
known by the name of ‘“ Knochieban,” which being interpreted 
means “ The Hill of the White Fairy.”’ If the good little lady still 
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resides there, and is of a sporting turn of mind, it must delight her 
heart to see the stately mares, handsome yearlings, and playful foals 
parading the paddocks, all enjoying themselves to their hearts’ 
content. 

The bank from which I took the photograph of the house was 
thickly covered with large beech trees which quite overshadowed the 
house and yards, keeping all air away. When Mr. Walker came into 
possession he wisely cut all down except the outer fringe along 
the fence, and planted with rhododendrons, barberry, and other 
shrubs, which are doing very well indeed, and in a short time will 
form a nice thick low-growing, ornamental plantation. Certainly the 
whole arrangement and laying out of the stud farm does Mr. Frank 
Sugden, the energetic and well-known agent, the greatest credit, and 


CHAMADE, BALRAZIE, LADY CLARE, AND MINEOSTA, WITH SOME OF THE BLACK CATTLE 


well may Elliott be proud of the perfect health of his stud—18 mares, 
9 yearlings, 10 foals, and Dinna Forget, and not a sick one amongst 
them! The perfect confidence of all, from the brood mares to the 
youngest foal, showed better than anything his constant care and 
attentiontothem. It was greatly owing to his patience and courtesy 
that I was enabled to get these pictures. Before leaving he con- 
ducted me to his ‘‘ den,” and how cosy it was! A photograph of 
Mr. Reid Walker and Mr. Frank Sugden hung at either side above 
the fireplace, “‘ in good company,” as he said, for our sporting King 
and his gracious consort were also there. 

Having secured a portrait of Elliott and a charming retriever 
called Prudence of the Harding-Cox smooth-coated breed, it was 
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now time to think about returning to ‘dear dirty Dublin,” so 
mounting our car and giving our driver “‘ the office to go,’’ we were 
soon over the three miles between Joristown and Killucan, and 
reached Dublin by five o’clock, after having spent a most enjoyable 
day, and wishing I had it all before me over again. 

My wish was soon gratified; for, being anxious to try to get a 
few quick moving photographs with a Goerz-Anschutz camera I 
had just purchased, I journeyed down another day to Joristown, 
this time taking my bicycle and riding out from Killucan. It had 
rained heavily in the night, the first real good shower we had had 
since May 2nd, and this was the 16th of June! No wonder the 


JORISTOWN HOUSE AND FRONT YARD—DINNA FORGET STANDING BY THE HOUSE 


oats looked parched and the meadows very light and burnt through- 
out the country. The grass in consequence of the shower was very 
wet, though it had not gone the smallest eighth of an inch into the 
land ; in fact, had only laid the dust and washed the grass. Rigged 
out in a pair of boots kindly lent by the housekeeper, and leggings 
of Elliott’s, I was able to defy the moisture, and started to. try to 
get a couple of pictures of the graceful fillies careering about. How 
astonished they seemed to be to be asked to show off and gallop, 
always ending by rushing up close to us and standing still with 
extended nostril and questioning eye, as much as if to ask had 
NO. CXXII. VOL. xxI.—September 1905 
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they shown off enough for me! They seemed so interested in the 
proceedings, and so anxious for me to get what I wished, that I felt 
sure they must have heard me telling Elliott what I wanted the 
pictures for, and were determined to appear to the best advantage in 
Badminton. I wonder would they appreciate a copy if I sent it them ? 

Not being satisfied with these photographs when developed, 
the light being so bad, I made one more effort to get a few. Fixing 
June 20, at 6 a.m. it looked so threatening I decided to give it up and 
go the next day. At 7.30 it cleared up, but it was too late to catch 
the 8.15 from Broadstone. Hastily looking out the trains, I found 
that by running through Killucan I could get to Mullingar by 10.46, 
and this I decided to do, taking my bicycle to ride the ten miles out. 
I was well rewarded, for the day turned out ideal for the work I had 


IN THE PADDOCK 


in hand—bright sun, blue sky well flecked with white fleecy clouds, 
the reflection from which I knew would be of untold value to 
me in the taking of photographs at 1-500 sec., the speed I intended 
to try. Arriving at Mullingar I found a good half gale blowing, 
mercifully in my favour, and I thanked Providence for the blessing ! 
The ride was most enjoyable, the dust having been well laid by the 
heavy rain of the night ; and how fresh and sweet the country smelt 
after it! The hedges full of dog-roses and elder flower helped the 
fragrance, while the smell of burning turf as I flew past the cottage 
doors was delicious, as it always is in the open air. 

As I passed through a stretch of bog, white with the graceful 
tufts of cotton plant waving in the wind, a lark high overhead 
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pealed forth his joyous carol, while a ladybird settled on my dress 
and accompanied me most of the journey, which I took as an omen 
of good luck. Welcomed by Elliott, Mrs. Woods (the housekeeper), 
Prudence (the retriever), and all the mares and fillies, who by this 
time had come to look upon me as quite one of themselves, I was 
soon happy roaming amongst them and trying my hand at the new 
camera, I am glad to say most successfully as far as the slow photo- 
graphs went; but, alas! not drawing the blind quite straight (which 
I did not discover till I got home) the 1-500 sec. photos were not 
good, as half of the plate hardly got any exposure at all; but one 
has to buy experience, and if the kind Editor of the Badminton 
will give me another chance, I hope to be able to show before very 
long what one can do in the way of quick photography with a Goerz- 
Anschutz camera, for I have in my mind’s eye an absolutely unique 
series of sporting pictures which I intend to procure before long. 
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HUNTING PROSPECTS AND CHANGES 


BY ARTHUR W. COATSEN 


(Including the views of the Duke of Beaufort, the Earl of Yar- 
borough, Lords Portman and Fitzhardinge, the Rev. E. A. 
Milne, and other Masters on the present condition of Fox- 
hunting. ] 


As I write there are many signs to remind me of the speedy approach 
of another fox-hunting season—that keenly-awaited period which 
keeps the sportsman in his own land during the winter, and brings 
him into closer touch with the country-side than any other sport or 
pastime could do. The decline of agriculture in England is not a 
subject to be lightly discussed, but it may be asked in passing how 
much worse its state would be were there no fox-hunting, with its 
many sources of income to the forage-grower and the horse-breeder ? 
At the puppy shows and earth-stoppers’ dinners a great deal has 
been said regarding the supply of cubs for the hunting months 
now at hand. It is pleasant to record that the majority of reports 
are entirely satisfactory, and undoubtedly it has been a good fox- 
breeding season. Mange has left certain districts rather badly off 
for the raw material, but I think there is less of the disease about 
than two years ago. The Essex Union has been declared absolutely 
free of the scourge, and similarly gratifying accounts come from 
most of those countries touched by the mange during its curious 
passage from the South Eastern counties to the Scottish Border. 
So far, then, as the supply of foxes is concerned, the prospects for 
the season are bright enough. 

The question is often asked nowadays—and I expect we shall 
hear it put pretty frequently during the approaching season unless 
sport happens to be extraordinarily favourable—is fox-hunting as 
good as it was in the old days? People have grown so accustomed 
to casting the blame on to the foxes for the supposed deterioration 
of sport that they are apt to forget that there are other reasons 
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tending to that end. The fact is sometimes overlooked that hounds 
have improved immensely during the past fifty years, and that foxes 
have to be uncommonly good to beat them on a fair scenting day. 
Indeed, one is almost tempted to ask whether we are not breeding 
our hounds rather too good for our foxes. I have asked several 
Masters of Hounds for their views as to the falling off of sport, and 
the Duke of Beaufort has expressed very clearly his opinion of the 
relative merits of hounds and foxes. ‘‘ Hounds are faster and fitter,” 
he considers, ‘“‘ than they were in our great-grandfathers’ time, and 
therefore a fox is sooner burst up if hounds get away on his track on 
a good scenting day; and it is accordingly not the fox that has de- 
teriorated, but the hound that has improved.’ Thereare no changes 
from last season in the Duke of Beaufort’s country so far as the staff 
is concerned; and as for sport, his Grace anticipates a plentiful supply 
of foxes, and sees ‘‘ no reason why we should not do as well as last 
year, providing the weather is favourable.” Apart from the improve- 
ment of hounds, the Duke says that he fails to see much difference 
in the sport of to-day compared with, say, thirty yearsago. ‘Of 
course,” he continues, ‘‘ railways have increased, more houses have 
been built, and barbed wire has made its unwelcome appearance in 
places. Also more people hunt, and I fear that increased numbers 
has not brought increased knowledge of hunting, so that in different 
ways they spoil their own sport. However, in our country we are 
not troubled with many large game preservers, so that foxes are not 
played tricks with in the summer, and we have a good stock of old 
wild foxes who on four or five occasions last season gave us good 
points of ten or twelve miles.” 

In mentioning the ignorance of many of those who now go out 
with hounds, the Duke of Beaufort suggests another important reason 
why sport is not so good as it was in the old days. By sheer want 
of knowledge of the unwritten laws of the hunting field—I say “ un- 
written,” though it is hardly correct to do so, for many valuable 
books and articles setting forth advice to followers of hounds have 
been published—people exasperate Masters and huntsmen, make 
enemies of the farmers, and generally do much to spoil sport every 
day of the season. The Duke of Beaufort’s opinion in this matter is 
strongly confirmed by the Master of that historic Berkeley country 
which borders on the wide-spreading Badminton. ‘Although I 
seldom hunted for nearly thirty years until I succeeded my brother 
in 1896-7, I am quite certain,” writes Lord Fitzhardinge, ‘‘ that fox- 
hunting has much gone down, owing to the large number of ignorant 
and jealous people who come out now.” The noble M.F.H. goes 
on to relate an incident which strikingly exemplifies his meaning. 
‘‘ Three or four years ago,” he says, “‘I ordered my hounds to be 
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stopped, and a few minutes afterwards, when the crowd came into a 
favourable place, I explained what I had done and what I intended 
to do the next time my huntsman and hounds were not given fair 
play. One of the best men near told me he was requested by some to 
thank me for explaining, because one half of the field did not know 
why the hounds were stopped, and the other half did not know they 
had been stopped. Can anything be plainer than this ?”’ 

Mr. C. W. B. Fernie thinks that a marked change has come 
over hunting, but ‘‘ seasons vary so,” he adds; while Mr. Albert 
Brassey, writing more particularly of the Heythrop country, says 
that wire is rather on the increase in some places, but the Heythrop 
farmers as a rule remove it during the hunting season. Mr. Brassey 
considers that landlords might do more in providing rough timber 
for the repair of fences. The Rev. E. A. Milne, writing from the 
Cattistock country, endorses the Duke of Beaufort’s opinion of the 
improvement of hounds, and he has also a good word to say for the 
horses. ‘‘ Yes,” he writes, in answer to my question, ‘‘I consider 
sport in our day quite equal to the old days. Formerly horses were 
not so fast or in such good condition—hounds ditto—and I think a 
fair run now would have been considered wonderful in old days. 
Also a great deal more was made then of the good days, and why? 
Simply because they were not so frequent.” 

As the doyen of our Masters of Foxhounds, dating his experi- 
ence as far back as the year 1858, Lord Portman’s opinion on this 
interesting subject is extremely valuable, and must be received with 
the deepest respect. He is very emphatic. ‘I consider that the 
sport of fox-hunting is distinctly on the down grade” are the exact 
words he uses, and so far as his own pack is concerned he is in- 
clined to attribute the deterioration of sport to the advance of 
shooting interests. ‘‘ Speaking for my own country,” writes Lord 
Portman, “‘I do not hesitate to say that sport in it is far inferior 
to what it was twenty-five or thirty years ago. The foxes do not 
make such good points. As in the best part of my open hill country 
no outlying fox is allowed to live—in the interest of partridge pre- 
serving and partridge driving—and as so many of the owners and 
occupiers of the large coverts do not hunt, and close their coverts 
to hounds in the early part of the season, it is only due to the large 
extent of my country that in November and December I am able to 
hunt three days a week—and that with difficulty. The foxes in the 
big woods do not get hunted sufficiently in the early part of the 
season to scatter them about the country.” Another prominent 
Master who believes in the falling off of sport is Lord Yarborough, 
but he does not join with those who consider that hounds are more 
formidable in the field, ‘‘ No doubt many more people follow hounds 
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now than ever did so before,” writes Lord Yarborough, “and _ prob- 
ably the horses in the fashionable countries are as good as or better 
than they were formerly, but I think the sport was probably better 
fifty years ago, and certainly there were more good runs than is 
the case nowadays.” And thus we see how doctors differ, for 
Mr. Milne has just expressed an opinion diametrically opposite to 
Lord Yarborough’s. ‘‘ In many countries,” continues the Master of 
the Brocklesby, ‘‘ there are far more foxes than formerly, and more 
people to head them ; the consequence is you hear of fewer good 
runs. Hounds are continually changing foxes, and the latter do not 
make the same points. Hounds have far improved in looks, but I 
don’t believe they go as fast as the hounds of fifty years ago; the 
horses of course are better and faster than they were then.” In 
reference to the coming season Lord Yarborough says that the 
accounts of cubs in the Brocklesby country are very satisfactory, 
and there is every prospect of good sport. 

Complaints have come from the Lake district during the last 
two or three seasons regarding the flagrant way in which cubs have 
been stolen and sent to the South of England. Although the Lake 
district is not Leicestershire, nor even Surrey or Sussex, the fact 
remains that fox-hunting is carried on there by several old-established 
packs, and the various Masters are just as keen and as anxious to 
show good sport as are the leaders of more fashionable packs. It is 
certainly not right that those good sportsmen of the North should be 
robbed of their foxes, and I can only hope that those who buy the 
cubs are misinformed as to their origin, though this is a matter about 
which a right-thinking sportsman cannot be too careful. Mr. John 
Benson, who has hunted the Mellbrake Hounds from Cockermouth 
for nearly fifty years, expects to have a good season if the weather 
will permit. This has much to do with hunting in their wild hill 
country, wind and mist being their great enemies in the winter, and 
frost and very dry weather in spring, for stones will not hold 
the moisture like grass. ‘‘ Cub-stealing is still carried on,” adds 
Mr. Benson, ‘but it is not so bad as formerly, because two years ago 
it was discovered whotook them and where they went to, and one or 
two strong paragraphs in the sporting papers helped to put a stop to 
it for a while.” 

Another M.F.H. of the Lake district of many years’ standing, 
the Rev. E. M. Reynolds, who has hunted the Coniston since 1881, 
writes interestingly on the present state of fox-hunting in his par- 
ticular country. His letter is as follows :—‘‘ Foxes were scarce last 
season, and it is to be feared they may not be plentiful this year ; 
the rest depends chiefly on the weather. Of cub-stealing I have 
little exact knowledge, as those who practise it seldom say much 
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about it. It has always existed, and has lately been systematically 
followed. The number of foxes has not as yet been greatly 
diminished, but there is a great change for the worse in their size 
and appearance, and their habits are different. They lie lower on 
the fell side, and are harder to find; nor do they run so straight when 
found.” Mr. H. Howe, the deputy-master of the Blencathra Hounds, 
so long in the hands of the late Mr. John Crozier, considers that 
fox-hunting in the Lake district is as good as, if not better than, it 
was inthe old days. ‘ But I am sorry to say,” he writes, ‘‘ that 
fox-cub stealing is, and has been for some years back, a regular 
business. Unscrupulous people send cubs away to the South, and 
also to dealers. It is well-nigh impossible to stop the practice, for 
as long as there is a market for cubs, these poachers—I cannot call 
them anything else—will always sell, when they can get Ios. to 15s. 
ahead. Personally, I think that the sending of fox-cubs from one 
country into another is one of the most fruitful sources of mange.” 
Since last season, by the way, the Master of the Blencathra, 
Mr. J. W. Lowther, has attained to a new dignity in another sphere, 
but this will not affect his position with the hunt. ‘I am glad to 
think,’ wrote Mr. Lowther to the hunt, “ that my acceptance of the 
Speakership will not preclude my continuing as Master of the 
Blencathra.” 

From the Blencathra to the Quorn country is rather a big jump, 
but we may as well begin with the crack pack in running through 
the changes of masterships that have been effected since last season. 
The retirement of Captain Burns-Hartopp, often threatened towards 
the end of his seven seasons in office, is now an accomplished fact, 
and everyone in the Shires is anxious to testify to the sporting 
qualities, the great tact, and the kindly consideration for his fol- 
lowers and his farmers shown throughout by the outgoing M.F.H. 
It is tolerably well known, in the Shires at all events, that there 
was a certain amount of friction towards the end of his command, 
and I cannot think that the methods pursued by one or two of 
those who agitated for a change would commend themselves to the 
sporting community at large. My opinion is that Captain Burns- 
Hartopp was quite successful, considering the various difficulties 
under which he laboured, chief of these, perhaps, being his own 
very bad accident in the field and the loss of Tom Firr. Hunts- 
men of Firr’s genius are not to be found every day, but Tom Bishopp 
seems to have satisfied the critical followers of the Quorn, and I 
hope he will show many seasons’ good sport under Captain 
Frank Forester’s mastership. Of late years the Quorn hounds have 
unquestionably suffered from the lack of proper accommodation at 
the kennels; but this drawback, of course, will be obviated when they 
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get into their new premises. Writing from Saxelbye Park, Melton 
Mowbray, Captain Forester informs me that the kennels are likely 
to be completed by the end of the present year; but the hounds 
could not well be moved in the middle of the hunting season, so it 
will in all probability be the spring before the new building is 
occupied by the pack. Bishopp, as I have mentioned, remains as 
huntsman, and Peter Farrelly, second whipper-in last season, takes 
the place of W. Farmer as first whipper-in. The last-named has 
gone to the Old Berkshire, and the remaining place with the 
Quorn is filled by Molyneux, from Lord Fitzwilliam’s. 

Those who know the Shires will agree with Lord Belper that 
the mastership of the Quorn is “‘ not everybody’s job.””. The number 
of those who were willing to take up Captain Burns-Hartopp’s 
duties was limited, but even more limited was the number who were 
qualified to fill the position. Captain Forester does not come as a 
stranger to the country, being widely known in the Shires, and he 
starts with the goodwill and best wishes of all connected with the 
pack. We all know him as not only a genuine sportsman, but a 
grand horseman who will find no difficulty in keeping his place when 
hounds are running. His previous experience as M.F.H. in Ireland 
and Berkshire is a great advantage to him, for he begins with a 
complete knowledge of hounds, kennels, stabling, and all that most 
concerns his position. I think we shall find that Captain Forester 
will at once set about improving the pack. The new kennels will 
give him a better chance of doing so than the retiring Master had. 
Landowners as well as farmers have heartily welcomed Captain 
Forester, and whatever happens eventually it is certain that the new 
M.F.H. will get all that could be desired in the way ofa start in 
November next. It should be mentioned as an interesting financial 
detail of the change, that instead of the customary £3,000 he is 
guaranteed only £2,500 by the Committee; but Lord Lonsdale has 
liberally promised to guarantee tue other £500 per annum for so 
long as Captain Forester remains in office. The love for the chase 
may be said to have been bred in the new Master, for he is descended 
from the Foresters of Shropshire, who kept hounds for many years ; 
while there are people happily still with us who recollect Lord 
Forester’s mastership of the Belvoir. The Quorn country will be 
hunted four days a week during the ensuing season. 

In the Midlands another interesting change has occurred owing 
to the Hon. E. Douglas Pennant’s desire to be relieved of the 
responsibilities of office. For fourteen years he hunted the Grafton 
country so perfectly as to gain the regard and admiration of all. No 
difficulty has been experienced in finding a successor to him. Lord 
Southampton was willing to accept the position, and nobody in the 
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Grafton country could wish for a sportsman better adapted to fill 
it. And so this season we find that good sportsman once again in 
office ; and though he has himself alluded to the difficulty of following 
such a man as Mr. Pennant, no one can question his ability to do so. 
Lord Southampton dispenses with the services of a huntsman, and 
Charles Morris, who formerly occupied this post, has been engaged 
to hunt the Albrighton Hounds by their new Master, Lieut.-Colonel 
Cuthbert Goulburn, a gallant soldier and experienced follower of 
hounds. He isa relative of Mr. Foster, of Apley, one of the largest 
landed proprietors in Shropshire, and followers of the Albrighton 
are glad to have secured a gentleman so well qualified to succeed 
Captain Whitaker. 

I am glad to say that the changes of Masters are appreciably 
less numerous than usual this year. Out of more than 200 Masters 
and Joint-Masters of Foxhounds in the United Kingdom, there are 
only sixteen—so far as can be gathered at the time of writing— 
whose names will not be found on the Hound Lists for the season of 
1905-6. The actual changes, of course, number more than this 
statement would suggest ; but this difference is in part accounted 
for by the fact that two or three Masters are merely giving up one 
country in order to take over another. One of them is Mr. Charles 
Brook, who goes from the Badsworth to the Holderness. Increasing 
years have induced Mr. Arthur Wilson to seek retirement; his 
services to the Holderness during twenty-seven seasons of master- 
ship will never be forgotten in the annals of that hunt. Like Lord 
Southampton with the Grafton, Mr. Brook will be his own hunts- 
man with the Holderness. His place at the Badsworth helm is 
taken by Mr. H. J. Hope Barton, the son of a former Master of the 
pack. Mr. Peter Ormrod is another M.F.H. who exchanges 
countries. He forsakes the Exmoor for the more central and im- 
portant Craven pack, with whom his predecessor, Mr. de F. Penne- 
father, was unable to hunt all through last season on account of 
ill-health. Fortunately the Exmoor are not left without a leader— 
Mr. H. F. Brunskill, who as Master of the South Pool Harriers has 
gained a lot of experience that will prove serviceable, having 
accepted the vacant office. The Dulverton Hounds have not been 
so fortunate, no successor being forthcoming to Mr. Jasper Selwyn 
up to the end of July. In reality this is the only vacancy remaining 
to be filled, although one or two packs have to be knocked off the 
list altogether. For example there are the Hundred of Hoo Hounds 
in Kent, given up mainly through the lack of an influential Master ; 
Mr. Burdon Sanderson’s Hounds in Northumberland, a pack now 
in the kennels of the Waterford Hunt, Mr. Pollok having purchased 
the lot ; and Sir John Hume Campbell’s Hounds in Berwickshire, 
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which have to be removed from the list on account of their Master 
having accepted the command of the Ormond country in Ireland, in 
succession to Mr. R. G. Evered. In Shropshire Mr. Nelson does 
not go on with his private pack, and in Ireland the young Ponson- 
bys are ceasing to hunt the pack known as Lord Duncannon’s. 

In Wales the small pack of foxhounds called the Plas 
Machynlleth disappear on account of the greatly lamented.death of 
Lord Henry Vane-Tempest, which occurred so suddenly at Melton 
in the middle of last season. The veteran Scottish M.F.H., 
Mr. W. J. Paterson, also passed away during the season; while 
Mr. W. E. Rigden, whose name will ever be linked with the 
Tickham pack, died just as his hounds were beginning cub- 
hunting. Foremost among those ex-Masters of Foxhounds whose 
deaths we have had to mourn since this time last year, must be 
mentioned Colonel John Anstruther Thomson, than whom no 
greater M.F.H. finds a place in the archives of fox-hunting. Another 
notable Master, whose memory will live long in the Blackmore 
Vale, was the late Mr. Merthyr Guest, who had his idiosyncrasies, 
yet was heart and soul devoted to hunting. Ireland has lost a 
number of ex-Masters during the past twelve months, among them 
Colonel Holroyd Smyth, Mr. John La Touche, Mr. W. A. Riall, and 
Captain Woodley ; while on this side of the St. George’s Channel 
Mr. W. J. Buckley, Mr. E. R. Sworden, and Mr. B. C. Chaston 
are unfortunately no longer with us. 

To set against the various small packs whose end has just been 
mentioned, I am afraid that I cannot announce many new hunting 
establishments. Mr. W. A. Ewbank is hunting a young pack in the 
low-lying marshes of Lincolnshire, but it would not be accurate to 
term it a new hunt, as a start was made as far back as last 
December, and some capital sport was shown during the season. 
Mr. S. Conyers Scrope submitted to the Bedale Hunt Committee a 
proposal that he should hunt at his own expense the rough moorland 
country above Leyburn, but it has been considered inadvisable to 
acquiesce in the establishment of a new pack in this part of 
Yorkshire. 

Our list of changes is growing sensibly smaller, but there has 
yet to be mentioned the new arrangements in the Blackmore Vale 
country. The retiring Master, Mr. John Hargreaves, showed 
exceptional sport during his five seasons with the pack, his fine 
knowledge of horses and hounds and how to use them to the best 
advantage enabling him fully to maintain the traditions of the 
B.V. This pleasant country was not likely to remain for long 
without an M.F.H., and very quickly the Blackmore Vale people 
were able to find one among their own ranks in the person of Colonel 
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Percy Browne, who may be said to have won his spurs when Master 
of the South and West Wilts several years ago. A minor change 
has been made in the neighbouring country, the Cattistock, where 
the Rev. E. A. Milne is doing so well, that gentleman now being 
joined in the mastership by Mr. W. F. Fuller, who, like Mr. Milne, 
has graduated for the position by a term as Master of the North 
Bucks Harriers. Similarly Mr. E. Lycett Green is joined in the 
command of the York and Ainsty by Mr. Harry Preston. In the 
extreme west the North Cornwall Hounds have found a new 
leader in Mr. H. M. Fitzherbert, of Mansfield, and in the New Forest 
Mr. H. Martin Powell comes into active service again, having suc- 
ceeded Mr. Compton in the control of the foxhounds. 

One of our best authorities on hounds and hunting is 
Mr. C. B. E. Wright, and we should have liked his connection with 
the Old Berkshire Hunt to terminate rather more pleasantly. 
But it is by no means the first time in the history of the chase that 
differences have arisen between Master and subscribers as to the 
employment of a professional huntsman, and this was a case in 
which neither side would give way. Mr. W. Tyrwhitt Drake, who 
does not lack for experience, has accepted the vacant mastership, and 
his name alone offers a guarantee that the country will be efficiently 
hunted. Colonel Newland is now at the head of the Tivyside Hunt 
in place of the Committee, and a keen young Yorkshire sportsman, 
Sir William Cooke, has gone to North Herefordshire to take the 
place vacated by Mr. H. F. Courage. 

One more small change in Ireland—Mr. W. Nicholson’s 
acceptance of the sole mastership of the United Hunt Club on the 
resignation of his partner with the pack, Mr. A. F. Sharman 
Crawfurd—and the list is completed so far as the foxhounds are 
concerned. Mr. R.C. Forster does not give up the command of the 
Ledbury Hounds, but, having been ordered abroad on account 
of ill-health, he will not be found in his accustomed position with 
the pack this season. Among the staghounds the end of the Barn- 
staple and Mr. Ormrod’s packs has to be recorded, while the 
followers of the West Surrey have not yet been able to find anyone 
willing to take over Mr. Ernest Robinson’s duties. 

This article must not come to a close until I have expressed my 
warmest thanks to those Masters of Hounds and others who have 
been courteous and kind enough to assuage my thirst for informa- 
tion regarding the season’s arrangements. Their assistance has 
rendered the business of compilation most pleasant to the writer, 
who can utter no more appropriate wish than that the favourable 
prospects that exist for sport during the ensuing winter months may 
be fulfilled beyond the most sanguine expectations. 
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PARTRIDGE-DRIVING ON SMALL SHOOTS 


BY OWEN JONES (GAMEKEEPER) 


WHEN one reads of the mammoth bags obtained during a single 
day’s driving on some of the great partridge estates, the pre- 
dominating thought, explanatory of such huge success, is, I am 
led to believe, of the magnificent planning out and management 
of the drives. Surely the commander-in-chief, usually the head- 
keeper, must be one of the select band of the princes of partridge- 
driving. These and such-like thoughts are all very well, but I can 
assure my readers that, while giving the fullest credit to whom it is 
due, it is the man who has to drive partridges on the smaller 
(probably on eighty per cent. of) shoots who has by far the most 
difficult task. Let me briefly mention and compare the different 
conditions and circumstances before I indicate some points 
specially applicable in getting a maximum of shooting by driving 
on a small acreage of ground. 

It is a difficult matter to state definitely how many acres are 
sufficient for a full day’s partridge-driving. A high wind in any 
direction means that quite double the area is required. One has to 
know whether the ground consists of great rolling fields, or ten and 
twenty acre plots intersected by hedges, which means that the 
beaters on one such field cannot see those on another ; aye, and what 
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makes driving several of these fields together much more difficult, 
the birds on or rising from one field are not able to see the beaters 
on another till right over them, when it is nearly always too late 
for the beaters to alter the direction of the birds. 

Does all the available ground lie together in one block, or does 
it consist of a series of peninsulas and promontories by reason of 
woods, boundaries, or a village? Of course, provided there are 
sufficient birds—birds for driving as opposed to walking being much 
more important than cover—and the ground lies fairly well together, 
without any of it being absolutely isolated from the remainder, a 
thousand acres should insure a decent day’s driving. Many a good 
day—twenty or thirty brace mean a nice lot of shooting to the 
average shot and moderate sportsman—is obtained on ground not 
half a thousand acres in extent. 

At Ware Park, Essex, on September 14 last year, four guns 
bagged 224 partridges by driving on the home farm of only 450 acres. 
Such a bag a month later with the same guns would probably not 
have been approached. The greatest advantage one small shoot can 
have over another of similar acreage, et caeteris paribus, is a con- 
formation allowing drives of the to-and-fro variety being worked, 
so that birds driven from one boundary over a hedge near the centre 
will not carry on over the opposite boundary. This is the enormous 
advantage a large shoot has over a small. The planner and manager 
of the drives has practically no cause to worry about boundaries. 
If he loses his birds they are not irretrievably lost for maybe the 
whole of that day; they simply go to swell the packs on another 
drive; in fact, if the beaters are made during the first part of a 
drive to encircle a wide enough expanse, sufficient according to 
human calculation, but with a margin, and to go back say a quarter 
of a mile further than is deemed sufficient, there is not much fear of 
losing birds on a big shoot of say three thousand acres and upwards. 

I cannot cite any advantage that a small shoot has over a big 
one, except, perhaps, that whereas the plan of campaign for the 
latter has to be arranged long before, and more or less rigidly 
adhered to, with the former it is quite unnecessary, and decidedly 
inadvisable. Most certainly plans should be carefully thought out 
for the whole day, but always with alternative arrangements to fit 
the direction of the wind on the actual day of shooting. Do not 
forget the small details: for instance, that safe man who gets 
stealthily to some spot where birds always try to break, ready to 
show himself, and possessing the knowledge just when to show 
himself. 

While most decidedly of opinion that no driving should take 
place on large shoots till October, I hold that on small shoots, if a 
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few really good days only are required, some driving should be done 
during the latter part of September. In this month there will yet 
remain patches of sainfoin and after grass, not good enough cover 
for successfully walking up birds, yet quite sufficient to collect them 
for driving purposes. A succession of short drives is best at this 
time of the year. One thus avoids tedious waiting; besides, the 
birds cannot yet stand long drives. While otherwise making good 
the ground, it is an excellent plan, if the ground is frequently driven, 
always to leave one field as a sanctuary or asylum for the birds. 

Recently I read a strong protest by ‘‘ Five days a week through- 
out the season ” against interminably long beats in both pheasant and 
partridge driving. As this writer truly said, huge drives were often 
carried out simply that the keeper could boast of so many brace 
from only so many drives, but longish drives are absolutely necessary 
after mid-October, or even after the end of September if the ground 
is bare. Later in the season if short drives are tried the guns going 
to their stands will cause birds to rise, sending them over the beaters 
before they start driving, and vice versd. I consider that many guns 
are much too impatient during necessary waiting. Beaters have 
not only to walk the length of each drive, but first to get round it, 
often by a circular route to avoid disturbing ground. Prince Victor 
Duleep Singh in this magazine last February, writing of partridge 
driving at The Grange, Hants, was against walking the birds at all, 
especially to be blazed at by boys. With regard to boys, or men 
who are bad shots and chiefly succeed in wounding birds, I agree 
with the Prince; but I certainly think a little walking, with light 
shooting, by those who will have the management of the driving, 
helps tremendously in the planning of the driving later on. Walking 
up birds does not afford one shot in twenty equal to the average 
driven shot in quality. When driving, bad guns cannot do much 
damage in the wounding line, while good ones enjoy the cream of 
shooting. 

The great thing in successfully working a small shooting is care- 
ful forethought. The state of things that will prevail respecting 
agricultural conditions and operations on the day of the shoot must 
be found out beforehand. Arrange days when sheep and the farm 
horses will be in that part which affects driving least ; avoid fixing 
on a day just as sheep are starting to feed off a good turnip field, for 
this field will be of ninety per cent. less value for driving, and probably 
a good stretch of sainfoin and stubble as well ditto. It is not only 
one or two drives that may be spoilt, but the whole day, as the drives 
which should ali hang together in one chain may be entirely thrown 
out of gear, as it were. One has to remember that in carrying out 
any individual drive there are two things equally important, viz., 
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getting as many birds as possible on the ground taken over the guns, 
and influencing at the same time the direction and locality of alighting 
of these birds after they have been shot at. It is far. better to stick 
to the same birds than to be continually going for fresh ones; fifty 
scattered birds coming over in driblets will give much better shooting 
than two or three hundred in half a dozen packs. 

It will pay to take any drive in a direction in which perhaps an 
indifferent fence mars the quality of the shooting or in a direction 
which means less shooting for that individual drive, provided the 
majority of birds will be available for the following drives, instead 
of having one terrific drive, but at the expense of being without these 
birds in the drives to come. 

Such exceptionally tempting drives may be indulged in at the 
end of the day, or as a prelude or finale to a covert shoot, when the 
temporary loss of many birds is not material. Suppose, for instance, 
there is some stubble or other feeding ground adjoining roots in the 
vicinity of a covert to be shot; it is not an easy job for a keeper to 
drive the stubbling pheasants successfully through the roots into the 
wood. Should there be no fence or hedge to hide the guns, never 
mind, do without. There will be a good chance—if the partridges 
have not been too much driven—of a capital sporting drive, and 
the pheasants will come willingly good high birds. When the 
covert is being beaten many varied shots will be offered by the par- 
tridges scattered in the underwood. To my mind there is a great 
charm in stopping partridges hurtling over a woodland ride. 

One of the most annoying features of a small shoot, which is a 
common experience, is that as the autumn days are nearly over all 
the holding cover is represented by a few root fields bunched together. 
The saying of hunting authorities that the worst thing for hunt- 
ing is too few foxes and the next worst thing too many, is equally 
true when applied to the holding ground in partridge driving. If 
instead of there being on a farm, say of four hundred acres, three 
good pieces of root adjoining each other, there had been only two 
on the whole farm but situated at the opposite ends, how much 
better would the state of things be for driving purposes ! 

A few seasons ago I was present at a drive on rather a small 
extent of ground, but the day was very much against good results 
—a high wind with rain. The keeper began, and rightly too, with a 
drive off bare fields down wind of about half-a-mile. The birds, 
under the circumstances, came over very well—like brown pebbles 
from a mighty sling—but one or two guns did not get a shot 
(and I am quite certain they would not have hit anything if 
they had). The next drive the keeper wished to take was further 
up and nearly down-wind, the ground being thinly dotted with 
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occasional plants of charlock and kale, the field being only about 
forty acres. The keeper was reckoning on a successful up-wind 
drive with the birds from the two first drives. The owner of 
the shoot, however, said he did not like big drives. On many 
estates at the time of year the ground for the whole day’s 
operation would have been taken at one single drive. The 
keeper was ordered to divide the beaters and bring down the 
forty acres in two divisions. Of course he suggested this would 
make a mess of the field—a favourite one for birds—but his em- 
ployer insisted. I ought to have mentioned that one end and one 
side of this field were boundaries. Absolutely not a bird went over 
the guns; most of the partridges—a fine lot, too—went clean off the 
place. After one or two more indifferent drives the keeper was 
appealed to. He said he could not now retrieve the position; in 
fact, no one could have done so. It is most essential to look ahead 
all the time in driving, and to study as nearly as possible what 
will be the effect on the birds of each successive drive. 

On small shoots—generally driven many times in a season—try 
as far as may be to vary the scheme of the drives, so that the ground 
is taken in different directions, with the guns lining different hedges. 
Here one encounters one of the chief drawbacks of the small shoot, 
as there are often fields—perhaps the best—which have three of 
their sides boundaries, and so make it a case of Hobson’s choice. 

One of the greatest aids in getting birds over the guns when 
they have become driving-shy is to have a gun or two with the 
beaters. Certainly blank cartridges are better than none, and indeed 
sometimes advisable in the cause of safety; but good keepers, I 
consider, should have cartridges with shot in them. I have seen 
many a case of rank rebellion on the part of the vanguard of a fine 
lot of partridges nipped in the bud by a gamekeeper firing at long 
range ahead of the leading birds. Personally I do not see any great 
harm in a qualified keeper stopping a persevering old cock as he 
gallantly rockets over the line of waving flags. This would possibly, 
on occasions, cheer up the guns and prove that these fast high birds 
are not out of range, and can be stopped. 

Beware of sending beaters to drive partridges into very wet, 
dense roots long before the guns arrive, with the idea of saving time. 
The birds will not stay there long. 

If after a drive on some part of a small shoot one cannot help 
losing the birds, take such a drive at the beginning of the day; the 
birds will work back if that locality is left quiet, and another such 
drive will be possible later in the day. I have done this with 
success three times in one day, and found as many birds at home 
again at the third time of driving as the first. Remember after 
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partridges are driven from their home the first thing they think of 
is how soon they can get back. 

After the shed grain on the fields is gone the birds will be sure 
to hang about newly-sown fields and patches of young clover. A 
little judicious feeding, say down a furrow of some holding ground, 
will tremendously help towards good drives; even a pint of “ tailing ”’ 
grain regularly every day for a fortnight before shooting will make 
all the difference. 

I have not considered it necessary to enter on the simpler 
details of partridge-driving, yet it is attention to details that com- 
mands success. I have tried to prove to shooting men that as a 
rule the smaller their shoot the greater the difficulties in the way 
of successful driving. 

One has often heard such very amateurish desires expressed as 
follows: ‘‘ Now let us have a drive over that belt of trees,” or ‘‘ We 
can stand out in this meadow, and have the pheasants over us high 
in the open.” Quite likely the belt of trees was a boundary, and 
the meadow stand meant a direction that nothing would ever 
induce pheasants to take on the wing. With partridges especially it 
is not a case of how man wishes to drive them, but how they will 
allow man to drive them. 

Owners or lessees of small partridge shoots are often under the 
erroneous impression that having a fair lot of birds they can have 
good drives in proportion to the number of birds on the ground at 
any time of the season they wish. This is not so; at the same time 
with good management and forethought—both frequently wanting 
—a greater amount of shooting is obtainable on a small shoot than 
on a large one in comparison to the acreage. 

Let us hope for fair seasons, which alone make good driving 
possible; yet we must not be greedy and feel disappointed if 


partridges do not approach in numbers the flints on some Hamp- 
shire fields. 
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BREAKING AND SCHOOLING OF YOUNG 
HUNTERS AND ’CHASERS 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


THE success of the ‘chaser and hunter depends, if not altogether, 
at least to an enormous extent, on schooling, and too much attention 
cannot therefore be bestowed on the subject. For a long time the 
education of the young hunter and ’chaser should be on exactly the 
same lines, for I am certain that a thorough course of schooling in 
jumping slowly over trappy and awkward little fences is of the 
greatest advantage to a steeplechase horse. All the best and safest of 
those that I have ridden had been thoroughly schooled in jumping 
slowly all sorts of natural fences, the cleverness and resource which 
they then learnt being invaluable to them later on. The only 
difference is that if the youngster be intended for steeplechasing his 
education will probably begin when he is two years old, whereas if 
hunting is to be his game he will generally be given another year ; 
but many a steeplechase horse is not started with till he is three, 
and it is by no means a bad plan to begin the schooling of a hunting 


colt at two if you have the time to spare. 
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I am quite certain that a young horse’s mouth should be 
thoroughly ‘‘ made” before anyone is allowed to get on to his back. 
This is best done by driving him about with long reins, and a dumb 
jockey on his back. You have tremendous power over a horse with 
this tackle, and most men have good hands so long as they are 
standing on the ground. Ido not think you require anything more 
than a plain snaffle in his mouth, but some people prefer fancy 
breaking bits, with bunches of keys, etc., hanging on them, which 
are supposed to prevent the horse leaning or boring on the bit. If 
the young horse be excitable or awkward, it is a very good plan to 
give him his early lessons in a barn, or in a corner with high walls 
on each side, where there will be nothing to upset him or distract 
his attention. 

He must be taught to bend to both hands, to turn on either his 
fore legs or his hind, and to rein back steadily and collectedly before 
he is mounted. In teaching him how to turn properly you supply the 
place of the rider’s legs by flapping him on the side or quarter with 
the rein, or by using a driving whip. It is most important to teach 
the young horse to obey the leg as readily as the bit, but few do so, 
chiefly, no doubt, because the great majority of riders, especially 
among the classes who usually break horses, have no notion of how 
to use their legs properly, their only idea of guiding their horse or 
turning him being to tug with more or less violence at his mouth. 
Many a nice young horse is ruined every year by some heavy-fisted 
lout clambering on to his back before his mouth has been in any way 
educated. The ‘ breaker” takes a good firm grip of the reins and 
maintains a strong and continuous pull on the bit, varied only by a 
hearty job in the mouth if the young one show any signs of freshness 
or inclination to indulge in a bit of a kick or jump. Meanwhile he 
clings on desperately with his legs, utterly ignorant of the fact 
that he should use them quite as much as his hands in conveying 
his wishes and commands to his horse. The young horse is there- 
fore held as in a vice, with a heavy and unmeaning pressure on his 
mouth and on both his sides, the result being the wooden-mouthed, 
stupid, clumsy brute one so often meets with. Months of careful, 
patient riding may or may not eradicate the effects of this bad 
beginning. 

Before mounting the young horse it is best to drive him about 
for a few days with a saddle on his back instead of a dumb jockey, 
and to fasten on to it a sack half full of sand to accustom him to 
the weight of a man. If these precautions be taken it is very rarely 
indeed that the young horse will make any attempts to get rid of his 
rider. It is also wise not to give him too much corn at this time; 
he will learn his lesson much more easily if he is not “too full of 
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beans,”’ as the saying goes. The work is not hard at first, and as 
you increase the work you should also increase the corn. 

Directly he goes quite quietly with a man on his back begin 
teaching him to obey the leg; for these lessons you will find a barn 
or small paddock far better than an open field; of course there is 
nothing like a riding school, but that is not often obtainable. As 
soon as the pupil is fairly obedient to the leg, there is no better 
practice for him than the opening and shutting of gates, for to do 
this well he will have to turn to both hands on both fore and hind 
legs, to rein back and to passage. There is no greater criterion of 
a well-broken horse than that he should be perfect at gates, and 
nothing is more annoying than to ride a clumsy brute who is utterly 


TWO-YEAR-OLD HUNTER IN BREAKING TACKLE-—-TURNING HIM TO THE RIGHT 


regardless of your efforts to get him into the right position. It is 
quite impossible for a horse to be good at gates who has not been 
thoroughly taught to obey the leg. 

You cannot begin to teach horses jumping too soon; and it is 
an excellent plan to pop them over small ditches and little fences 
when you are driving them in the long reins. A horse’s jumping 
powers are developed very early in life. Foals a few months old 
have often been known to jump very big fences if they have been 
separated from their dams. A park I know well is subdivided by 
iron railings about 4 ft. high, and these have been repeatedly jumped 
by the foals and yearlings, but very seldom by the two or three 
year olds. 
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I am certain that the best way of teaching a horse to jump is 
to drive him over the fences with long reins, if you have a man who 
can do it properly. Some Irishmen are wonderfully clever at it; of 
course it is much easier to follow the horse over a bank and ditch 
than over a thorn fence. The way they do it is to have long light 
ropes instead of reins; as the horse approaches the fence the man 
should be within a yard or two of his tail, with the ends of the ropes 
trailing behind him, when the horse jumps he lets the ropes run 
through his hands; after he has landed he pulls him up and 
scrambles over the bank after him. I have seen young horses when 
driven by a good man jump astonishingly big places in this way; 
I have also seen it done with another man in front with a leading 


THE RIGHT WAY 


rein, but if the driver be a good man the horse will jump much 
better with no one in front of him, though of course there is no harm 
in having a boy on the ianding side to hold the horse while the driver 
is getting over the fence. 

Circular schools or straight lanes, with artificial fences, into 
which you turn the horse loose, are also very useful, especially with 
a careless horse who is inclined to go through his fences; for you 
can build them stiff enough to give him a fall or a bang on the shins 
which he will not forget. 

It is very important not to overdo a young horse. Give him 
plenty of jumping, but do not ask him to do anything very big 
till he has got thorough confidence in himself. When he knows 
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enough to be ridden over fences, the best education in the world for 
him is to ride him with harriers if there are any within reach. The 
excitement of seeing the hounds will give him pluck and make him 
anxious to be with them, and there is not the same rush and bustle 
as with foxhounds. With harriers you can take your time and pick 
your places, and there is no fear of your being left very far behind. 
It used to be great fun to go out with the Newbridge and 
Kildare Harriers, who hunt the country round the Curragh, in 
Ireland. Kildare is a great horse-breeding county, and the Curragh 
is the Newmarket of Ireland. You would find a couple of dozen 


THE WRONG WAY 


or more young ’chasers and hunters ridden by the bravest of boys, 
and the way they used to jump, scramble, and fall over the country 
was a caution. Every now and then they varied the performance 
by running a drag, and there was no lack of excitement then, I can 
assure you. 

There is nothing like a bank-and-ditch country for teaching a 
young horse to jump, for he has to use his wits and be much more 
careful as to where he puts his feet than in a flying country. 
Anyone who last September saw the series of photographs in 
this magazine called ‘‘The Leps of Tipperary” will agree with 
me. Iam quite sure I am right when I say that a horse educated 
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over such a country will always have a leg to spare and be most 
unlikely to fall unless he is too tired and blown to rise at the fence. 

It requires more intelligence but less physical effort to cross a 
bank and ditch country than a flying one, consequently an over-fresh 
and excited horse is most likely to make a mistake in the former, 
while the tired one takes the heavy toss from sheer inability to make 
the effort required to get over the latter. 

The end of January is, I think, the best time to begin riding the 
the three or four year old with hounds; all the rough grass and 
weeds have died dewn in the ditches, and the leaf is off the fences, 


OVER THE BAR 


so that he can see exactly what he has todo. Take him out often, 
two days a week if you can, but do not keep him out too long; about 
three hours with the hounds will be quite enough. 

If he be bold and keen do not wait for a lead, but try to take 
your own place at the fence and jump it first; you will find he will 
go much more kindly than if he is kept messing about behind, and 
seeing a lot of others, some of whom are sure to do it badly, jump 
before him. 

If he be timid and inclined to refuse, it is an excellent plan 
to get someone to canter up to the fence and jump alongside of 
him, or, if possible, to have one on each side; he will jump much 
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better than if you went behind someone else. If you follow another 
horse you have either got to keep so close that you somewhat 
interfere with your own horse’s view of the fence, and also risk an 
accident in case the leader falls, or else you must keep so far back 
that the encouragement of the lead is greatly lost. When you keep 
alongside the old horse the young one gets a fair view of the fence, 
he is encouraged by the close company of the other, and will also 
measure his stride by the other’s, so that he will take off at the right 
place. I need hardly say that for this work the old horse must be a 
good one. 


RISING AT THE GATE 


This is the regular recognised way of sharpening up the young 
*chaser. You put him alongside a good quick jumper, with orders 
that they are to go steady between the fences, but come a good 
rattle at them, slowing down again directly they are over. Before 
you take your young horse out with the hounds, it is your plain duty 
to do your best to ensure that he will not kick them. I always let 
my dogs run into the horses’ boxes when I go to stables, and also 
take them out to exercise, and I am certain that this is an excellent 
plan; it gets the horses used to having dogs running about their 
heels, and if they show any inclination to kick you can check them 
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at once. But whatever precautions you take beforehand you should 
be most careful when you first ride your young horse with hounds. 
Whenever possible, turn his head towards them and keep playing 
with his mouth and talking to him; be always on the look-out when 
you are in the rides of a covert, for when a hound crosses one of 
them he comes suddenly out of the undergrowth with a rustling noise 
close under the horse’s heels, who is very apt to lash out at the 
sound without exactly knowing what causes it. 

Above all things, be careful to keep well out of the way when 
hounds are breaking up a fox: the smell of the blood and the 


PRACTISING OVER HURDLES 


growling and quarrelling of the hounds have a most exciting effect 
upon horses, and even the steadiest old hunter can hardly be trusted 
at this time. 


SCHOOLING OF YOUNG ’CHASERS. 


So far the education of the young hunter and ’chaser has been 
identical, and it only remains for me to deal with the special 
schooling which the ’chaser will require before he makes his appear- 
ance upon a racecourse. If he has been thoroughly grounded in the 
long reins and in being ridden over natural fences he will not need 
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many lessons over the artificial and highly conventional obstacles 
which he will meet on the course. A few schools alongside of a 
good old horse and a few more with horses all round him will soon 
sharpen him up; but a school, however fast, is never quite the same 
thing as a race, and he will have much to learn on the course itself 
before he becomes a really good steeplechase jumper. 

If he have a clear course and nothing interferes with him he 
may jump as quickly and brilliantly the first time out as ever he 
will; but it is when he has had two or three bumps, and cannot see 
the fence properly for the horses in front, some of whom may be 


THE WATER JUMP AT AINTREE 


jumping sideways, and when other difficulties occur, that the 
experience and resource of the veteran stand him in good stead. 

I have seen and ridden over a great many schooling courses, 
and have been much struck by the difference of opinion there seems 
to be among trainers as to what is the best height and thickness for 
the fences. Some schools I have seen quite as big as the ordinary 
racecourse, and some not half the size. 

When possible I think it is best to have two courses, one about 
the size of an ordinary racecourse and the other a bit smaller. I 
am sure it is a mistake constantly to gallop horses over very small 
fences, for they learn to stride over them instead of jumping; in 
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fact, to treat them as if they were hurdles. A few movable guard- 
rails are very useful; they can be put in front of different fences 
and at different distances from them, and so give a bit of a variety 
to the schooling course. If there are any other schooling courses 
in the neighbourhood you should certainly get permission to use 
them occasionally in return for lending your own, and the managers 
of the gate-money meetings will sometimes allow a school over their 
courses before the fences are made up again after a race meeting ; 
the young horse cannot have too much variety in his education. 

On one point all trainers seem to be agreed: that it is no use 
putting up on their private courses an imitation of the horrible trap 
called the regulation water-jump which is compulsory in a steeple- 
chase. I have hardly seen one anywhere, and I think this is a suff- 
cient proof of what an absurd and dangerous fence it is. When 
schooling it is always wise to put long, soft boots or cotton wool and 
bandages on all four legs. The boots are best, as bandages may 
come undone and cause an accident. 

Steeplechase horses require plenty of schooling, not only to 
keep their jumping muscles in good trim but also their eye for 
judging distance, so that they may take off at the right spot. Both 
in hunting and ’chasing, if the horse takes off at the right place it is 
long odds against his falling. Something like eighty per cent. of the 
falls at ordinary steeplechase fences are caused by the horse getting 
too near them before he jumps, while practically all those at the 
water are from his taking off too far in front of it. 

The value of plenty of practice is plainly shown by the way the 
old selling platers who run about once a week get round the course 
with scarcely ever a mistake; as a rule they jump much better than 
the high-class horse who perhaps runs once a month, and very likely 
gets no schooling between his races for fear he should hurt himself. 
I certainly think that a ’chaser should at least jump a few fences 
every week. 


BIts AND BRIDLING 


A word or two on bits and bridling. 

My own experience leads me to believe that if a horse will 
not go nicely in an ordinary double bridle, he will not go well in 
anything, and I have no faith in the multitude of patent and other 
marvellous bits which are supposed to work wonders. 

I have often heard it stated when talking of a horse with an 
awkward mouth that his mouth is like a lock, and will work all 
right when the right key is found. In my opinion that key will . 
only be found in the rider’s hands, and not in the ingenuity of the 
designer of the bit. 
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I do not like a snaffle for hunting ; it is very difficult to keep a 
horse sufficiently collected and balanced and to turn him quickly 
enough, and he is much more apt to hang and bore, especially if he 
is getting tired, than on a double bridle. 

The weight of the bit and the length of the cheek pieces depend 
very much on the size and weight of the horse and the strength of 
the rider. It is, I think, obvious that a big heavy horse requires a 
stronger bridle and more holding together than a light corky one, 
and that a light lady should ride with a more severe bit than a 
strong man. 

While I do not believe in many different types of bits, I strongly 


THE OPEN DITCH 


hold that the size and weight of the bit should be carefully adjusted 
to the requirements of the horse and the rider. In fact I hold the 
same opinion on bits as many first-rate authorities do upon salmon 
flies, namely, that it is not to the multitude of patterns, but to the 
selection of the correct size, that we must look for success. 

A gag snaffle in combination with an ordinary curb bit is very 
useful for a horse that bores, and is specially suitable for a lady. 

When a martingale is necessary it should be used on the curb 
reins and be carefully fitted. I have frequently seen martingales so 
long that they would be every bit as much good if they were hanging 
in the harness room at home; many people ride all their hunters in 
martingales, but I think this isa mistake, as they are undoubtedly apt 
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to get hitched up and give trouble when opening a gate. A martin- 
gale or breastplate, however, is a great help if you want to get up in 
a hurry, especially on a hog-maned horse. 

A standing martingale fixed on the nose-band is often very 
useful when hacking a young horse who gets his head very high or 
throws it about, but I do not recommend it out hunting except in 
extreme cases. It is, however, of paramount importance that a 
horse should look where he is going, and if you cannot keep his 
head down without it you should certainly use a_ standing 
martingale. 

I am not going into the question of what is best to do with a 
horse who has a heavy dead mouth, for I hope and believe that if 
you follow my plan of breaking you will not be cursed with such 
a one. 

Some horses, however, pull hard from excitement and keenness ; 
they may have perfect mouths, but go half mad when hounds are 
running; it is no good bitting them severely, and perhaps a plain 
snaffle and a running rein are as good as anything; but above all 
their rider must have good hands and patience. 

Always see that the bit is properly fitted in the horse’s mouth 
before you get on to him; many grooms are very careless in this 
matter, and one often sees out hunting that some masters are no 
better ; also take a look at the saddle and see that the girths are all 
right and so fitted that on one side at least they are in about the 
middle holes ofthe girth tabs. Only last season I was riding a horse 
for a friend, and when I wanted to tighten the girths I found that 
they were in the very top hole on one side and the very bottom 
one on the other, with only about an inch of slippery strap to get 
hold of. 

A young horse should always be saddled a quarter of an hour 
at least before he is wanted, for he is very likely to buck when the 
weight of the rider presses the cold saddle on to his back, and it is 
a very nasty habit for him to get into. 


THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF SPORT 


VIII.—MOTORING 
BY MAJOR C. G. MATSON 


Ir is within the common knowledge of everybody that of late years 
the self-propelled vehicle, both designed for pleasure and also for 
business purposes, has “‘come in with a rush.” To employ the 
familiar expression the motor has most unquestionably ‘‘ come to 
stay,” and much more than that can be said. It is not only growing 
in popular favour when properly used; it has become an absolute 
necessity for a vast number of persons who can afford the luxury ; 
but it is to the advantage of all concerned, manufacturers and users, 
that the evils and abuses attendant on the new machine should be 
sedulously and severely checked. Some written laws were enacted 
in a violent hurry in 1903, by a body of persons having but little 
real acquaintance with the whole subject, in order to regulate the 
new-fangled traffic. The chief enactment was that no motor car 
should under any conditions whatever proceed along the public road 
at a pace exceeding twenty miles an hour. The immediate answer 
of the motor-owning section of the public was either to import or 
have built in this country automobiles capable of running at thrice 
the legal limit, and so the whole question of speed is at the present 
time in a state of flux or chaos, the magistrates and police very 
properly attempting to do their duty in carrying out the law, the 
motorists as a body holding evidently to Bumble’s opinion that the 
“Lor is a Hass,’ and more or less openly defying it, with results 
daily becoming worse for themselves from a pecuniary standpoint, 
old offenders being at times mulct of £20, threatened with gaol, and 
having their licences withdrawn. 
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The unfortunate part of the whole movement seems to be, to 
use just plain English, that a considerable number of the ultra- 
vulgar-rich own motor cars. These individuals simply have no 
manners either in automobiles or in any other situation where they 
may unfortunately find themselves exposed to the public gaze. They 
are just on a par really with hooligan beanfeasters who drive round 
the country, which they make hideous with their evil behaviour. 
This caste of automobilists buy the ‘‘ 40-horse this” or the “‘ 60- 
horse that,”’ or the “‘ go-horse the other,’”’ and they care no more for 
the disgust, rage, imprecations, and threats of the rest of the 
community so seriously incommoded by their abominable violence 
than if they moved in another planet. The owners of nearly all 
these monstrosities are well known, at any rate in the localities 
which have the misfortune to harbour them. In some cases 
they are magistrates themselves, M.P.’s or other ‘‘big pots,” and 
really appear to be outside the reach of the law; but let us hope 
not for long, as the Motor Car Act, 1903, shortly comes up for 
revision. 

The man who owns a vehicle capable of going as fast as a rail- 
way train will more than probably be tempted at times to drive it at 
its full speed, or if not his chauffeur will, to the general discomfort of 
the public.!. Why go scorching ” along the roads? To say nothing 
of the danger, the blinding clouds of dust raised are in proportion to 
the speed attained, and a car running at forty miles an hour on a 
calm day will leave a trail of dust quite a mile long in its wake to 
ruin the clothes, property, and temper of everyone within reach. 
Why be such a selfish wretch? Go slow. Proceed at half the speed, 
except in absolutely deserted country. At fifteen miles an hour but 
little dust is raised, and in passing pedestrians, horse traffic, and 
cyclists, any decently-minded driver should slow down so as to 
inconvenience them as little as possible. It is difficult to get these 
notions into the head of the professional driver. His idea of horse- 
power is to use it at all hazards, to ‘‘ show off” generally as much as 
possible; and, although there are large numbers of excellent and 
careful British drivers, there are numerous rank offenders amongst 
the ruck of undesirable aliens who steer many of the freak cars one 
sees on the roads, imagining that, because they can go at any speed 
along the Routes Nationales of the Fatherland, such a pace is per- 
missible on the curly roads of Old England. 

One cannot get away from the fact that the public road is for 
the public. It is the king’s highway, and the motorist has just the 


1 Certainly this is not always the case. Some of the owners of the most 
powerful and speedy cars are the most scrupulous in fulfilling every possible require- 
ment and in showing the utmost consideration to all users of the road.—Ep. 
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same rights and privileges there as has the tramp, neither more nor 
less. The sad reason for all this folly is that the motor car is even 
at this time of day being exploited as a speed machine instead of 
being merely employed, as it is bound to be in the end, as a common- 
sense vehicle, for getting about in quickly and cheaply. Precisely 
the same foolishness occurred with the bicycle in the early days. 
“Speed men” were then paid by tyre makers to see how fast they 
could travel on machines so fitted. Nowadays the bicycle speed 
expert is extinct as such, but nothing would surprise me less than to 
hear that he was driving a motor car to the common danger, in order 
to teach a gaping public how fast it can travel. 

In musing over these and other cognate matters I often put to 
myself the searching question, ‘‘ Are we motorists as a body slowly 
becoming bereft of the Englishman’s most cherished possession— 
common sense?’ Is it to be imagined for a moment that the long- 
suffering public will for ever taumely submit to the idea that the roads 
of this country are mainly intended for motor tracks whereon any 
person owning enough cash to purchase and impudence to “‘ operate” 
a modern high-powered automobile may be let loose to disregard 
everything save his own pleasure? Chief amongst the ‘‘ unwritten 
laws of motoring ”’ stands out the maxim that one is free to enjoy this 
or any other form of pleasure only on the understanding, as the lawyers 
say, that no one else is ‘‘ damnified.” Dust is after all the greatest 
nuisance, and as a logical sequence one should annoy no one with 
one’s dust, and this has a very large application indeed. It is no 
excuse for the motorist to say ‘‘the dust is there, I cannot help 
stirring it up.” He must help it, if it is an injury to others. If he 
be raising much dust he must, either on overtaking or meeting any 
other traffic or going through populous places, slow up. I have 
frequently seen drivers of cars, to all outward appearance most 
respectable and even amiable citizens, perfectly lost to all sense of 
decency while in charge of self-propelled vehicles. They will drive 
past a carriage full of ladies, going perhaps to a garden party, and 
leave them half asphyxiated with billowy clouds of dust in the twink- 
ling of an eye, or shoot by sedate cyclists whom they will completely 
plaster with mud on a wet day, without even a “ by your leave’’; 
whereas the same individuals in every other social environment will 
be most polite and indeed perhaps even courtly personalities, men 
who would immediately give up a seat ina tram to a tired factory girl 
or lead a blind beggar over a crossing, but who when in a motor car 
‘play such tricks before high heaven as make the angels weep”; they 
simply violate the unwritten law, not only of motoring but also of 
society at large, “‘Do as you would be done by.’”’ Supposing, for 
instance, that all “carriage folk” went out nowadays, in order to 
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‘get some of their own back,” with a bushel basket of dust on the 
driver’s seat in charge of the footman, who had stringent injunctions 
to throw a spadeful of it over every motor car that came along! 
This would probably make things about square between the horsed 
and the horseless carriage, but would perhaps introduce complications 
into the normal amenities of the road. I, for one, can discern but 
little difference between my car smothering Sir Thomas and his 
party with offensive dust as I pass him, and the action of Sir 
Thomas’s menial in deftly emptying three pecks of road grit into my 
tonneau as I go by. I commend this idea to the Highway Protec- 
tion League. 

Chief among the unwritten laws is to remember that you know 
what you are going to do and can invariably perform in traffic, 
but that xo one else does. The “ personal equation”’ of the horse and 
his vagaries is removed, and you can and do steer and stop your car 
to an inch; but you must not overlook the fact that nearly everyone 
else views you with suspicion, opines that you are no better than you 
should be, and only wishes you to get on, out of sight and out of 
scent, with the greatest possible expedition. Horses no longer mind 
motor cars; one may drive for months without causing one to turn 
a hair; the trouble is with old women and retired colonels, who 
appear to view the automobile as an invention of the evil one. 
Children are a constant terror, and bicyclists still come swooping 
round corners to one’s horror and amazement; and for all these one 
must be in the constant and most acute state of expectancy, never 
letting for a moment one’s attention be diverted by any extraneous 
matters whatsoever. 

I have been driving now for over five years, and at present own 
an up-to-date and rather ‘‘ nippy” car of 10-14 horse-power ; so far 
(absit omen) I have never even been warned by the police or com- 
plained about, as far I know, by any human being. This may be simple 
luck, and possibly I may get “ pinched” to-morrow; but if I know 
nothing else, I flatter myself that I can get about in a motor car 
without being execrated by everyone I pass in my journeyings, now 
extending into very many thousands of miles. 

There are, of course, the usual ‘‘ courtesies of the road.” 
Meeting another car, the driver of which waves his hand before 
his face, jerks his thumb over his shoulder, and then holds up 
three fingers, you are aware that three miles behind him, and in 
front of you, is a police trap; so dropping into your middle gear, 
lighting a cigarette and assuming a bland and innocent expression 
of countenance, you proceed gaily, if slowly, not as one going 
to his doom; and it is, of course, the bounden duty of every 
driver having safely emerged from the trap to inform every other 
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motorist he meets of the existence of the ‘‘abominable thing.’ 
The public themselves seem to dislike these traps, by the way, 
and I have many times been warned of their existence by working 
men and villagers whom one would have thought likely to enjoy 
the spectacle of the local constables arresting the progress of ‘‘ My 
Lord No Zoo.” | 

Noise is a very fine thing in its way, but one of the unwritten 
laws should be that of this enough is as good as a feast. Some cars 
are unfortunately born noisy, and rattle over the uneven cobble 
stones of certain of our country towns with an absolutely nerve- 
shattering obbligato effect; but I allude more especially to hooting. 
One long blast on a low-toned horn is as good as a dozen. Every 
one hears it and arranges accordingly ; but I have known a man 
sound his horn six times at one corner. 

I regret to notice the appearance of a new terror in the shape 
of a sort of railway whistle operated by the exhaust gases, which is 
already adopted by certain “‘lewd fellows of the baser sort.” Such 
outrageous noises would, I take it, only be tolerated in our own dear 
country, where—in the streets, at any rate—everyone is allowed 
to shout and sing, whistle and hoot, until he gets tired. I often 
wonder what has become of that truly beneficent corporation, ‘‘ The 
Society for the Suppression of Unnecessary Noises.” If it is still 
going, might I commend to it the ‘‘ motor exhaust whistle ” ? 

The Act of 1903 set motorists free—free, that is to say, for a 
time, for it very shortly comes up for revision; and at the present 
moment it is undoubtedly true that the country as a whole, most 
motorists included, is absolutely disgusted with the Road Hog, who 
is the misbegotten offspring of the Gordon Bennett race and of the 
press, which for years has waxed enthusiastic over this incredible 
piece of folly. 

Another of the unwritten laws is that at elections one’s motor- 
car is to be at the disposal of one of the candidates as a matter of 
course. Well, all I can say is that no prospective legislator sees me 
burn any petrol on his behoof unless he is sound on the Motor 
Question, and with me “soundness”? means “‘the high road for 
everybody and not only for Herr von Hoggenheimer and his con- 
geners.” I think it is a mistake to have any speed limit. Because 
it is lawful sometimes to drive at twenty miles an hour it has almost 
become an unwritten law to drive at that rate (or a little over it) 
whenever possible. It is not a question of ‘‘miles per hour,” but 
of what is right and proper under the circumstances that should 
guide the motorist. Two miles an hour is often too fast to travel, 
and one may at times go thirty without danger or inconvenience to 
any single person. However, if motorists, or even an inconsiderable 
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proportion of them, think that they are going to defy the unwritten 
laws of good manners which should obtain when driving a car 
almost more than in any other connection, all I can remark is that 
the next piece of motor legislation will be a written law of a more 
drastic type than they now imagine, and in the present state of 
public opinion even motoring M.P.’s will have to put their own ideas 
on one side and listen to what their constituents have to say on the 
question of suppressing the objectionable person who tears from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats at some outrageous speed, and then 
boasts about it in the press. Without, I hope, being considered 
pharisaical, one must remember, after all, that there is a class of 
motor users who care nothing for speed fer se, who would not cross 
the road to see so-called ‘‘ Motor Races” along the front at Brighton 
or elsewhere, who care not one brass farthing whether such-and- 
such a car can go at the rate of 102 miles per hour or only at 984, 
and who, as a matter of fact, view all these puerile proceedings with 
simple and unaffected disgust. 

Years ago I was permitted to enter a plea in the columns of 
this magazine for the ‘‘ modest man,” but he seems to me to be now 
even more scurvily entreated than ever. Few makers seem to want 
him or his £300, and although he well might form the backbone of 
‘** The Industry,’ on account of his numbers, he is as yet as nothing 
in the presence of the high-powered “scorcher,” who every day 
gets more objectionably prominent; and it may be as well that some- 
one should bluntly remark that the absolute giving over of our roads 
to any section of the community was not only never contemplated 
by the legislature, but unless there is a good deal more “‘ give and 
take ” displayed than there is at present the same legislature will be 
forced by public opinion to put some sort of check on what has 
unfortunately developed into the position of a scandal. 

The unwritten law of ‘‘ consideration for others ’’ would remedy 
the matter at once. I met a man the other day who complacently 
observed ‘‘that with the extra powerful acetylene lamps which he 
had, he was enabled to travel forty miles an hour at night!” What 
can one do with a person like this ? 

Passing, then, from the question of speed, which is another 
word for danger and dust combined (the more it is indulged in), there 
arises the question of evil odours, which are to a certain extent 
inseparable from every automobile. It should be an unwritten law 
not to make more smell than is absolutely necessary; and this is 
arrived at by burning the best motor spirit, by seeing that the pro- 
portions of air and gas are correctly adjusted, aid chiefly by taking 
care that the engine is not being over lubricated, with the result that 
everyone in the neighbourhood is annoyed by clouds of evil-smelling 
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blue smoke proceeding from the exhaust. This is, moreover, an 
offence against the written law, and one or two drivers have of late 
been successfully proceeded against on account of it. 

As an example of how not to observe the unwritten laws, take 
the case of motor cars in Hyde Park, the one place in all England 
given over at certain hours of the day in the season to horse-drawn 
carriages containing all the rank, and fashion, and beauty of the 
metropolis. ‘‘To them,” as they say in theatrical parlance, 
enters the motor car, throwing up clouds of dust, shooting in and 
out amongst high-spirited horses, emitting disagreeable perfumes. 
What wonder that its entry was promptly “barred”? The electric 
brougham and one or two types of petrol “ landaulettes’’ might 
conceivably take the air in the Park, but in this case the innocent 
had to suffer with the guilty. One is lost in wonder at the lack of 
sense of proportion which induces any sane person to take a 
40h.p. automobile into the midst of a great crowd of horses on a 
fine summer’s afternoon, unless he (like the Fat Boy) wishes to 
‘‘make their flesh creep.” 

In the early days, before motor cars had attained the perfection 
that they have now, it was sufficient for one car to stop by the 
roadside to cause all others passing along to pull up to offer 
assistance; but nowadays one seldom comes across a_ regular 
‘‘breakdown.” A driver may have a tyre punctured; well—he 
must ‘“‘dree his ain weird,” and change his inner tube without 
expecting much help or even sympathy from anyone else. It is 
Fate. No one is free from such mishaps; the perfect tyre is still to 
come, and seems nearly as far off as ever; all one may observe as 
one slides by the gentleman en panne is, ‘‘ Alas, poor Yorick!” and 
heave a pious sigh that such a fate may not be one’s own for some 
time to come. More than this one dare not hope. 

Electric troubles in connection with the ignition are often the 
cause of involuntary stoppages, especially for novices, and here one 
can often be of some little use in effecting an adjustment, or even by 
going so far as to proffer the loan of an accumulator. 

Some time ago I met an automobile with an interior economy 
most seriously deranged, so after a certain amount of ‘ havering” 
over the mischief with the disconsolate owner, I departed in search 
of a rope with which I presently returned and towed the invalid car 
five miles to the nearest town. I was only too pleased to be of 
any service, but the one I succoured evidently thought that there 
must be some unwritten law in these contingencies, and while I 
was away from my car for a short time refreshing with him the 
inner man, it appeared that his chauffeur had been instructed to 
act the part of a beneficent Santa Claus, for some time after I had 
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left I found that my petrol tank had been surreptitiously filled up to 
the brim and all the pockets of my driving coat stuffed with most 
excellent cigars. On the other hand, when endeavouring to assist a 
lady who was apparently in difficulties with a defective plug, I was the 
recipient of the somewhat curt information that she “‘ was perfectly 
capable of managing her own car,” on receipt of which news I 
clambered abruptly into my own driving seat and departed ‘ with 
never a glance behind.” 

Nowadays, when I see people tinkering at the machinery of a 
motor car by the roadside, I naturally conclude that they are 
enjoying themselves ard need no stimulus from me; but if they stand 
around, doing nothing in particular, and turn an appealing upward 
glance as one comes along, then, and only then, I get out and see if 
I can be of any use. This I find to be the best plan. ‘“ Once bit, 
twice shy,” is an unwritten law with me. 

Another of the unwritten laws, which may interest prospective 
sellers of cars who perhaps wish to dispose of a vehicle a little out of 
date for something more modern, is that the driver, if you keep one, 
expects “something out of it’’ for himself. He keeps it in a state of 
*‘spick and span” polish, ‘‘ puts it about’? with all the other 
chauffeurs with whom he foregathers, who all unite in describing 
it to anyone whom they know to be in search of a car as a vehicle of 
most transcendent merits, with the result that one day someone 
“casts up”? and relieves you of the vehicle at a fair price and 
without much trouble to yourself. You may on the one hand 
acquire a patched-up, worn-out freak, worth really nothing, or be 
offered a sum for your really useful and even elegant carriage that 
will almost make your heart stop beating for a time. 

Motoring, to use a commonplace, is in its infancy. There are 
many conflicting interests pulling in all sorts of ways in connection 
with it, and the general lines of its progress will be naturally along 
those of the least resistance. It seems that just at present it behoves 
such of us who “run” motor cars to be both wary and discreet to 
the utmost degree in the management of them, in order that in the 
end their general utility may be made manifest to the numerous class 
now so greatly prejudiced against them. So shall the industry thrive. 


STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
VII.—FLETCHER’S MAD HAGGARD 


A TRUE AND WEIRD TALE OF MODERN FALCONRY 
BY MAJOR CHARLTON ANNE 


“It’s no good, gentlemen, we must give it up! Feed all the 
birds, Jim, we shan’t fly to-day. The only thing that we can 
do is to go and eat our luncheon.” 

There was no possibility of our seeing any falconry that after- 
noon. The wind, which when we had started on our fifteen-mile 
ride over the fells that morning was but a bracing breeze, had 
gradually increased in force as we progressed, and had by the 
time we reached Blenshope Castle developed into a regular gale 
accompanied by a blinding rain. There was no question of it; 
it was the autumn equinox that had begun, and with a ven- 
geance. It was a cruel and unlooked-for disappointment. We 
had given up a whole day’s shooting on the moor we had 
rented that year, and a large party of us had come over on 
the invitation of the owner of Blenshope to see what to most 
of us was indeed a novelty—an afternoon’s grouse hawking. 

Colonel A. cordially welcomed us on our arrival; but, alas! 
with a dubious shake of his head. With a tap on the barometer 
he remarked : 

** You don’t know the falconer’s old couplet, 

‘Tf the wind be high, 
Do not fly, 
or I should not have had the pleasure of seeing you all here to- 
day. Falconry is, par excellence, a fine-weather sport, and if I were 
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to put up one of my birds on the wing in such a_ hurricane 
as this I should stand a very poor chance of ever seeing it again, 
and indeed should richly deserve to lose it. But come along, 
I see we've an hour yet before lunch; the unexpected may 
happen before two o’clock even now! We'll go to the mews and 
have a look at the birds, and we'll hear what my gamekeeper 
has to say about the weather, although I always find the local 
weather prophet most unwilling to commit himself. When he 
does do so he is, as a rule, entirely wrong.” 

We had smoked many cigarettes and had admired the half- 
dozen peregrines sitting in a row on the screen in the mews, 
looking smart and alert in spite of the hoods they all wore. We 
had noticed the beauty and perfection of their plumage—had 
been told of the mysteries of the imping and sewing-in of 
feathers; had discoursed with our host and his falconer, James 
Hare, on the difference between eyesses and passage hawks, 
hawks, and haggards—had learnt something about bewits, 
jesses, ‘‘ waiting on” and “raking out,” and had heard many 
other technical terms which the modern exponents of that 
delightful old-time sport of our fore-elders still make use of, 
when the luncheon gong sounded in the castle, and Colonel A.’s 
orders to his falconer put a death-blow to our hopes for the 
day. 

We departed to derive such consolation as could be obtained 
from a good lunch, in which some of the grouse previously 
killed by the hawks of course found a place in the menu. 
We soon determined to make the best of it. Champagne and 
conversation flowed, and by the time that coffee and cigarettes 
made their appearance we had almost forgotten our disappointment. 

Colonel A. was an excellent host, and also, we soon found 
out, an admirable raconteur. The conversation, from shooting, 
hunting, and sports of all kind, presently turned to the subject 
of Blenshope Castle itself-—its antiquity, and the legend of 
the ghost of a certain white lady which was still reputed to 
walk on the battlements. One of us, who belonged to the 
Psychical Research Society, and who therefore took the greatest 
interest in anything to do with the supernatural, plied Colonel A. 
with questions as to whether he had, during his residence at 
Blenshope, ever come across its ghostly inhabitant. 

*“No, I can honestly confess I never have,’ replied the 
Colonel. ‘‘At the same time, that such things may be I am 
quite willing to admit. Nay, I will go further. I believe as 
firmly as I am sure that I am sitting here now that I once 
saw a ghost myself. But it was a long way from here, where 
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nothing of the sort has ever occurred to my knowledge sufficient ° 
to upset the nerves of a neurotic patient.” 

* Tell us all about it,” ‘‘ Where was it?” “ Never believed in 
anything of that sort in my life!” was echoed about the table; 
and very soon, with very little pressing, Colonel A. began : 

“It was in the early seventies—in fact, the first year that I 
came up here after having taken this place on a long lease—and 
uncommonly lucky I looked upon myself, when everything was 
signed and settled, in having got hold of a nice house in the very 
centre of the -best bit of moor in the North of England for my 
purpose. Nothing could be better from a falconer’s point of view. 
It lies away sufficiently from any other big shootings, and I can 
pursue my favourite sport without fear of having any disagreeables 
with the votaries of the gun, who are apt, in this twentieth century, 
to look upon a falconer as a nuisance, and somewhat of a pariah 
amongst the other sportsmen. You see these two thousand acres or 
so, besides being exceptionally well heathered, are to all intents and 
purposes practically flat—a great advantage in grouse-hawking ; and 
then, the castle being exactly in the middle of the moor, I can slip 
out and be on my ground in a moment—a great pull in such an 
uncertain climate. Well, I spared no pains in getting together a 
likely lot of hawks for my first season—eyesses most of them ; that is, 
birds from the nest, and these were from the best nests, for I may 
tell you that some eyries have the reputation of always providing 
good birds, whilst there are others whose young I would not have 
at a gift. Old Jack Martin was my falconer in those days, with 
my present one, then a mere lad, as his undeiling. I hurried up 
to take possession as soon as everything was settled, as time was 
getting on and we had a lot of work to get through before our young 
birds could be trained and fit for the Twelfth. Everything went 
smoothly for the first few days, when a nasty accident happened which 
at first looked like spoiling our whole season. Jack Martin, in 
climbing over a loose stone wall one morning, slipped, and in his 
fall brought half a hundredweight of stones on the top of him, with 
the result that one of his legs was badly fractured, and I had to send 
him to the Newcastle Infirmary, where the poor fellow lay for a 
couple of months. I was thus left, almost at the beginning of the 
season, with a mews full of likely hawks, which required far more 
personal attention at that critical moment than I could possibly give 
them myself, a moor well stocked with grouse, and no falconer— 
for Jim knew nothing in those days. 

‘“‘ There were very few professional falconers then, nor for the 
matter of that are there many more now, and I wrote in vain to all 
my friends who, like myself, ‘ followed the bells,’ asking them if they 
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knew of any good man that would be likely to suit. I might have 
saved my notepaper and stamps—I could hear of no one—and I was 
in despair until one day I received an envelope bearing on its flap a 
gaudy crest with the words ‘ Magnolia Club’ in huge gilt letters 
underneath! I had heard of the Magnolia as being one of those 
cheap, fifth-rate, flash West-end clubs situated in some by-street off 
Regent Circus, and frequented chiefly by small professional men, 
young artists, and budding authors and actors. On opening the 
letter I found that it was from one Tom Fletcher—I suppose none 
of you ever met him, poor fellow, in his palmy days, when he was 
by way of being somewhat of a celebrity on account of his strange 
magnetism and dealings in the occult, and anything in fact to do 
with the supernatural? He had picked it all up in India, where he 
had spent his youth, his father having been the European manager, 
or something of the sort, to a native Rajah. In fact, I always 
thought that there was something more than just a touch of the tar- 
brush in Fletcher himself, and that he had a large half of a Hindoo 
in him. I had heard vague rumours of there being some dark mystery 
about his birth, and that his mother had been a Ranee or Indian 
Princess; anyway, the man, both in appearance and manner, was 
a born gentleman to the tips of his finger nails. It was at the 
Rajah’s Court, too, that he had gotten his wonderful knowledge of 
falconry, at which he was an expert and an authority, and Iam sure 
that I am right in saying that he had forgotten more about the art 
of training hawks than any of us ever knew. 

‘‘ But he was an unsatisfactory customer in many ways. He was 
thriftless and happy-go-lucky, and a regular devil-may-care Bohemian 
at the best, always out at elbows, and he hardly ever had a penny 
in his pocket. | He was also the oddest fellow in the world—used to 
make sudden disappearances, and go off on the tramp, living as best 
he could. He had grown to be too fond of this, too””—tapping the 
whisky decanter—‘ and occasionally had terrible bouts. 

*“‘ His letter was short and to the point. He had been very ill 
but was now convalescent, and his doctor had said all he wanted 
was a bracing air to set him right again—that he had heard 
casually from Lord L. of my dilemma, and that, provided I would 
send him the wherewithal for his travelling expenses, he would be 
only too happy to come down and do locum tenens for Jack Martin 
and help me in every way that he possibly cou'd with my birds. 
Here was a chance indeed. I had already met Fletcher once or 
twice and had rather liked him. A better falconer I knew did not 
exist. I recollected his failing, but as Blenshope is so out of the 
way (quite ten miles from the nearest public-house) and I always 
keep the key of my own cellar, I felt pretty easy on that score, He 
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had been ill, and had most likely had a lesson and would keep straight 
in future, or anyhow for some time. I wrote to him by return, 
enclosing a fiver, and asking him to come down as soon as he 
possibly could. He arrived here on the morrow of his getting 
my letter, and set to work at once with a will. I was 
delighted with him, found him a capital sort, and we speedily 
became great friends. We soon had my young hawks fit, on the 
wing, and well entered. The weather was propitious, grouse plenti- 
ful, and we enjoyed excellent sport throughout that month of August. 

“And now I must hark back a bit, and tell you that a few 
days before Tom Fletcher’s arrival a wild peregrine falcon, which 
had previously been doing much mischief, had been trapped, luckily 
unhurt, on the estate of a friend of mine in Scotland. He, knowing 
something about falconry and thinking to do me a good turn, had 
at once sent it to me carefully packed in a poultry basket. It thus 
arrived in good condition and without a feather broken. The bird 
proved to be a young haggard; that is, a falcon over its first moult— 
the most valuable kind of hawk, providing that the falconer has the 
time to spare and sufficient patience to train it. This one was the 
most magnificent specimen that I ever clapped eyes on, with a 
small, well-bred head. She had the bloom ofa ripe peach upon her 
plumage; her chest was flat; her shoulders broad, while her wings 
crossed with a rare rake behind her. In the mews amongst my 
eyesses she was like a Derby winner amidst a crowd of Argentine 
South African remounts ! 

“But we soon discovered that my friend had indeed caught a 
Tartar in this bird—we could make nothing of her! At the mere sound 
of one’s footsteps she would fall backwards, almost tumbling from the 
pole, hissing like a cobra! She bit, she struck with her feet, she 
fought with her jesses and battered her bells to pieces. She refused 
to eat anything beyond making a few ravenous snatches in the dark 
at her food. The men called her the ‘mad haggard,’ and well she 
deserved her name, for a bigger devil I never wish to tackle. I soon 
gave upall hopes of trying to reclaim her, and had made up my mind 
to have her knocked on the head, when Fletcher came upon the 
scene. He begged of me to spare her yet awhile, and allow him to 
try and see what he could do with her. I made him a present of 
her there and then. And henceforth she became ‘ Fletcher’s mad 
haggard.’ 

“‘Straightaway he carried her out of the mews up to his bedroom. 
I did not see her again for some days, and in fact had almost forgotten 
all about her—being so much engrossed with my own sport—when 
one night over our pipes Fletcher astonished me by calmly announc- 
ing that to the best of his belief the ‘mad haggard’ was thoroughly 
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‘made,’ and that he intended, there being no objection on my part, 
to fly her at a grouse the following day. I roared with laughter at 
the bare idea of any haggard, and least of all such a one as this 
she-devil, being put on the wing without at least a couple of months’ 
preparation. Any man would be mad to think of such a thing, and 
I made that remark to Fletcher. His reply was to leave the room. 
I heard him go up the stairs, and presently he returned. Sitting 
unhooded, quietly and serenely on his fist, was the ‘mad haggard’! 
Fletcher sat down again. The hawk looked inquiringly around her, as 
they all are wont to do when coming into a strange room and strange 
company. Otherwise she might have been carved out of a stone, 
and she never so much as flapped a wing or jingled a bell. 

“T felt utterly amazed at this most extraordinary metamorphosis. 
‘There is something uncanny about this, Fletcher,’ I exclaimed, as 
soon as I had sufficiently recovered from my astonishment. ‘ How 
on earth did you manage to reclaim what I considered to be quite 
untamable—in so short a time, too? Tell me the secret of your 
success.’ 

“** My secret,’ replied Fletcher, ‘belongs to Khooroo Khan (the 
Rajah’s old falconer), and is not mine to give away. But I can tell 
you this much—that I have sat up for nights with the bird without 
either of us getting a wink of sleep ; and—by Jove!—it has taken it 
out of me, I can tell you. I took her out at daylight this morning 
and flew her to the lure. She is all right now, and I am sure will 
give a good account of herself to-morrow. We shall both have a 
good night’s rest to-night, I can promise!’ And helping himself to 
a stiff whisky and soda Fletcher departed, bearing the hawk on one 
hand, and his old enemy the glass in the other. 

“I sat up late that night over my pipe, thinking about Fletcher, 
of whose marvellous power over dumb creatures I had so often heard, 
and of which I had just seen such an example. I ran over in my 
head the many yarns he had told me of himself, which I had 
certainly received cum grano—of serpents charmed, wild boars 
arrested in the act of charging home, and man-eating tigers turning 
tail by the power of his will. Then I wondered at so delicate and 
frail a creature as he possessing all that occult force, and I also got 
to thinking of how his hand shook when he poured out that whisky 
and soda, and that I must not leave so much of it about in future. 
The man, who since his arrival had been most abstemious, had 
evidently found the work of hawking on the moor all the afternoon, 
and sitting up all night with the ‘mad haggard,’ too much for him, 
and had had recourse to stimulants again. I sighed as I thought 
of the wasted career, lit my candle, turned out the lamp, and went 
to bed; but I heard Fletcher, for long after I had retired, restlessly 
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walking up and down his room and talking to himself or his falcon 
in Hindustani, till at last I fell asleep. 

*“‘ Next day we flew the ‘ mad haggard,’ and I will not weary you 
with a description of what followed on that first and on every subse- 
quent occasion that we put her on the wing. Suffice it to say that 
I have never seen her equal on this moor or on any other, and 
never do I expect to see such another. With a few rapid beats of 
her powerful wings she would gain her pitch amongst the clouds, 
looking no bigger than a swallow once up there; backwards and 
forwards she would rattle over our heads, and then woe betide any 
game that we put up, no matter at what distance they rose or at what 
speed they went. There was a rush of wings. Like a bolt shot from 
the blue the ‘mad haggard’ fell from the sky, and amidst a whirl of 
small feathers another grouse lay stone dead amongst the heather. 
Every day it was the same thing, and she never seemed to tire, 
killing half-a-dozen head herself inan afternoon. She never failed us, 
and I am afraid that we sadly neglected the other hawks for her. | 

“ She had only one fault, and that was—after a kill—she would 
never suffer any person but Fletcher to approach and take her 
up. Asa rule, when once a falcon is trained and has overcome its 
fear of man, one man is much the same as another to her; but it was 
not so with the ‘ mad haggard.’ 

** Three weeks of splendid sport with this unique bird, the finest 
falconry one could possibly see, did we enjoy, when one morning on 
coming downstairs I found a note lying on the breakfast table. It 
was from Fletcher, dated on the previous night, saying that he had 
been feeling very slack for some time past, and that it was only out 
of gratitude to me for my kindness and hospitality that he had con- 
tinued working against the collar for so long; that he had not had a 
real night’s rest for a month; that he felt most restless and depressed, 
more so than I could possibly believe; and that he thought the only 
way to work off the fit was to go on the tramp at once and walk it 
off, as he had so often done before. He asked if I would send his 
portmanteau to an address given in London, and, thanking me a 
thousand times for his very pleasant visit, he wound up by saying, 
‘ Keep the ‘‘ mad haggard ” until I come back and take her from you 
myself.’ 

“On inquiring, I found that Fletcher’s bed had not been slept 
in, and that he had evidently left the house directly after writing the 
letter. I was very much shocked and grieved, but not surprised, at 
this abrupt departure. For some time past his behaviour had been, to 
say the least of it, erratic. He had been alternately lively and gay, 
sullen and morose, changing from one mood to another with start- 
ling rapidity. There was no doubt that he had by some means or 
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other got hold of a private supply of drink, and the day before he 
left I remember well, when walking on the moor behind him, that 
the air smelt as if the heather had been literally watered with 
whisky. 

*‘T sent off his portmanteau, also forwarding him a letter 
in which I enclosed, and begged of him to accept, a small cheque 
in recognition of the services he had rendered me. I also promised 
to take every care of the ‘ mad haggard’ until we met again. 


* * * * * ; * 


“‘T spent the following winter abroad, returning to England in 
February, when I took my falcons to Tynshed, a secluded little 
hamlet on the outskirts of Salisbury Plain, where it was my custom 
invariably to betake myself and my hawks every spring for rook- 
hawking. 

** Of course the ‘mad haggard’ came along with the rest of the 
birds, and we took her out with us on the very first day, together 
with Minerva and Guinevere, two red falcons of that year. I 
was, of course, mounted on my old cob Punch. We had followed 
the bells together for many seasons. Jack Martin was on foot, and 
Jim followed with the hawks in a covered pony cart—-a very neces- 
sary precaution on the plain against the bitter north-easterly winds. 
We had had three or four very successful flights with the young 
hawks, and asthe short February afternoon was already beginning to 
show signs of waning, I determined to fly the ‘ mad haggard ’ and then 
return home. We had by this time worked our way a very fair distance 
from Tynshed, and were well out upon the wild, open downs, in 
as bleak a bit of country as the plain could produce. The wind had 
grown perceptibly colder, and now and then brought stray flakes of 
snow with it. I felt chilled to the marrow and anxious for a gallop. 
A ‘ budget’ of rooks were feeding, unconscious of any danger, some 
hundred yards up wind over the low rolling downs. I rode slowly 
towards them, my falconer on foot, crouching behind my cob’s 
shoulder, ready to slip the ‘mad haggard’ the instant the crows 
stirred. At length the crucial moment arrived, and with a hoarse 
caw or two the whole rose en masse. In a second the‘ mad haggard’ 
was tearing into the teeth of the gale and in pursuit, climbing up 
and up into the wind so as to gain her pitch over her quarries. 
These soon dispersed in all directions amidst a chorus of indignant 
caws. Sheatonce singled out a sable victim from amongst the many, 
and swinging round went away in full chase. She rapidly gained 
upon it; and, although missing her first stoup through the rook 
making a sudden shift, she quickly threw up into the wind, and 
getting higher than ever, with one headlong downward rush she 
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hurled the doomed creature to the ground. I had followed the flight 
at full gallop, and both the birds were now close to me. I waited, 
fully expecting to see the ‘mad haggard’ descend upon and begin to 
plume her prey, as invariably was the case after a kill. Imagine 
my astonishment on seeing her instead mount higher and higher, as 
if disdaining to come down upon her lowly quarry. Up, up, and 
up she went, and finally, when she had become almost a speck in 
the grey sky above, she turned, and tore away up wind as hard as 
she could go! In vain did we swing our lures and show our live 
pigeons ; she would have none of them, but had evidently sighted 
something better further afield. There was nothing for it but to 
follow as fast as my cob could lay legs to the ground, and so keep 
the truant in sight until she tired and treed, or, what was more 
probable, killed what she was after. So away we rattled as hard as 
we could go, I keeping my eye steadily on the now distant hawk, 
and my old cob going at his best pace. Thus we must have covered 
some miles, the ‘mad haggard’ never once pausing in its wild career 
nor swerving from her bee-line course. 

** Suddenly my mount stumbled, but recovered himself cleverly, 
only, however, after a faltering step or two, to pull up dead lame. I 
dismounted at once, and found that he had contrived by some means 
or other to strain a back sinew. He was, of course, done for that 
day, at all events. Being well trained to his work, I had only to 
throw the reins over his head, knowing that the patient animal 
would remain on that spot until either I returned or else Jack 
Martin came up. There was nothing for it now but to continue 
the chase on foot. I was a good sprinter in those days, and thought 
nothing of running a mile or so. _ I had, of course, now lost sight of 
the haggard, but I knew that when last I saw her she was 
going straight up wind, and in the direction of a small clump of 
trees which stood out about a mile ahead in bold relief upon the lonely 
plain. There was every chance, as I knew from experience, that 
the hawk would light on one of these to roost, especially now that 
daylight was fading fast and the shades of night rapidly closing o’er 
the dreary waste. And so I put my best foot forward and ran and 
ranon. By this time I had reached a part of the plain to which I 
was an entire stranger; but as I trotted along I came upon a cart 
track going in my direction, which gradually improved as I pro- 
ceeded into a road of a better class, with ragged unkempt hedges on 
either side. I presently became aware that I was not alone, but 
that there was the figure of a man in front of me, going at a good 
pace, too, in the same direction as myself, and keeping steadily 
about thirty yards ahead of me. Seeing him, I put on a spurt, and 
diminished the distance that divided us bya half. I called out as 
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loud as I could so as to attract his attention, thinking it most 
probable that by the sound of her bells he could not have failed 
to have noticed the ‘mad haggard’ when she passed over his 
head. 

‘‘To my intense surprise the man neither turned his head nor 
took the slightest notice of me. Was he deaf? I was now only 
about ten yards behind him, and yelled again: ‘I say, sir, have you 
seen one of my birds—a trained hawk, with bells on it—fly past here 
just now?’ 

‘He paid no attention, but continued on his way just ahead of 
me. Had my words failed to reach him? Was he stone deaf, or 
only stupid? You may not know it, but there are few things so 
irritating to a falconer’s nerves as losing a good hawk, so you may 
guess that I was not in the best of humours when I first caught 
sight of my friend, and his imperturbability and insolent behaviour 
had now thoroughly roused my dander. I ran my hardest, shouting, 
and I am afraid vituperating loudly, but for all my running I was 
unable to come up to the figure in front. It did not dawn upon me 
then as strange that, in spite of all my efforts to catch up with him, 
the man still maintained his lead, apparently without any exertion 
on his part. So we continued along the road, I calling out, ‘ Can’t 
you hear, you dunderhead? Hi, there! Hi! Surely a civil 
question deserves a civil answer?’ One side of the road was now 
bordered by a wall built of white stone and of a goodly height, 
such as usually surrounds the kitchen gardens of country houses; 
on the other side the hedge had gone, and there stretched only a 
lone, wild expanse of common, thickly patched with furze, and 
dotted here and there with a few sheep. We both went down the 
side of the wall at a great pace, and as we went I was pleased to 
find that I was at last gaining upon the figure, which somehow or 
other now struck me as strangely familiar. By heavens !—yes, it 
was Fletcher ! 

“It was Fletcher! But Fletcher deafand dumb! What could 
be the meaning of it all? As I followed him at my best pace I was 
able to notice that he wore the same old clothes that he had 
habitually done when out hawking with me, only they looked much 
older and shabbier, and there was a damp, stained look about 
them. But what was he doing there at this time of day? Perhaps 
he had sighted the ‘ mad haggard ’and was after her,too. Anyway, 
I determined to come up with him, and, though feeling pretty well 
at the end of my tether, I made a final effort, and really thought 
I had caught him up. I was actually reaching out my hands to 
grab him by the coat when what I grasped at vanished into thin 
air, and I saw he had turned a sharp corner! 
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‘*Like a knife I was round it too; but Fletcher was not there 
—only the path running along by the newly-made road and wall to 
the right, and to the left wide, open, flat country. 

‘**T stopped dead, half paralysed, and a cold shiver ran down my 
back. What had become of Fletcher? Why, of course, he had 
leaped the wall to the right. My mind was instantly made up. I 
crossed the road, and, taking a quick run, I landed on the top; but, 
alas! I had miscalculated my pace or the height, for when I got 
there I could not get my balance. I slipped, or rather rolled 
off, fell heavily what seemed to be rather a long way, and, my head 
striking something hard as I reached the ground, I lost conscious- 
ness. As I sank into the unknown, as in a dream I heard the 
bells and the wild shriek of the ‘mad haggard’ as she rose and 
flew away. 

* * * * * * * 

“When I came to, night had fallen; but a bright moon was 
shining, and as I sat up and tried to look round me I only saw 
four very narrow walls. 

*“T had strained one of my feet badly, and it was paining me 
a good bit; but I hobbled along till I got out on to the road once 
more, and then saw in the distance the twinkling lights of a small 
town. A minute or two later I heard wheels, and it was with a 
distinct feeling of relief that I hailed the driver of the dogcart and 
induced him to stop. 

“* Hallo!’ called out a hearty voice. ‘Can I be of any use? 
You seem to be a bit lame; will you have a lift to the town?’ 

“I thanked him, and was quickly up and seated by his side. 

“Dr. S. introduced himself to me and asked if he could be of 
any service in a professional way. I thanked him, but said that 
all I wanted was a lift and to be told where I could hire a con- 
veyance to take me home. The doctor was very hospitable, and 
I expect I was looking pretty bad, for he insisted on taking me to 
his own house and on giving me some light refreshment. I was 
really so done that I accepted his kindness. Seated opposite me in 
his little study I saw him eying with some curiosity my falconer’s 
glove which hung from my left wrist, and after a few moments’ 
silence he exclaimed : 

*** You will excuse me, but I cannot help remarking your 
glove, for it isa very uncommon one. But the strange thing about 
it is that it is the second of its sort I have seen this week. Only 
a few days ago I was called to the cottage hospital to attend toa 
poor fellow who had been picked up on the plain a mile or two from 
here in an unconscious and dying condition. He was very shabbily 
dressed, but his clothes had been made by a good tailor, and he 
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looked like a foreigner—a gentleman. I could do little for him— 
double pneumonia and other complications were evident. He never 
became conscious, but rambled a bit at times and gradually sank. 
We don’t in the least know who he was, as his linen was not 
marked. The only distinctive thing he had about him was a glove 
the counterpart of yours.’ 

“I started forward in my chair and exclaimed excitedly: ‘A 
rather tall, thin man—dark, clean-shaved, curly black hair, slightly 
grey—a scar over the left eyebrow ?’ 

“The doctor also showed excitement. 

““* Yes, yes!’ he exclaimed. ‘ And all we could make out from 
his ravings was that his name might be Flasher or Fletcher, or 
something of that sort! We buried him this morning, poor fellow, 
in the new cemetery close to where I picked you up, and his is the 
first grave there, just in the far corner under the wall.’ 

“Tl was shaking like a palsy. Everything was revealing itself to 
my mind. . . . Fletcher was dead and his ghost had been 
walking the plain. It was his melancholy wraith that the faithful 
‘mad haggard’ had sighted and followed—it was the same restless 
shade that had decoyed me to his grave . . . And to what end? 
The whole thing came to mein a moment. Fletcher’s proud spirit 
could not rest in a nameless—a pauper’s grave! The man who 
doubtless had the blood of kings in his veins, though he had lived 
a reckless and, latterly, a miserable life, had always had great pride 
of his forebears, and his spirit had made an effort—not in vain—to 
retrieve the final follies of his life. 

*‘T bought the ground where the grave was. There stands a 
modest monument to his memory. Fletcher’s spirit may rest now 
—anyway it has been seen no more. The ‘mad haggard’ was never 
brought to the lure again. She haunted the place for weeks, so 
Dr. S. told me some time after, and was found dead by some 
keepers. They recognised her by the bells she still carried. I 
expect they shot her. ; 

“That is my ghost story—with no embellishments.” 
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A TYPICAL SCENE IN JAPAN 


A DAY’S SPORT IN JAPAN 


BY F. J. NORMAN 


THE early part of the late nineties found me most happily established 
on the teaching staff of the Imperial Naval College, Etajima. Now, 
Etajima is an island situated in quite the most lovely part of that 
most beautiful of all sheets of water—the Inland Sea of Japan. 
Remarkably irregular in shape, it is both well wooded and well 
cultivated, rocky and hilly, and with deep-cut valleys trending away 
in every direction to the sea. Being far removed from beaten 
tracks and somewhat difficult to get at, as it was in those days, what 
wonder therefore that it should have been a rare sporting place so 
far as shooting and fishing were concerned. Having always been 
particularly keen on both these sports, and being on exceptionally 
good terms with the authorities, I ventured to put in an application 
to be allowed to shoot about the place. For I must here explain 
that those were the days of ex-territoriality, or in other words when 
foreigners could and did claim exemption from the jurisdiction of 
the Japanese law courts; the result being that to obviate all possible 
chance of undue trouble foreigners were confined to certain areas 
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beyond which they were not allowed to travel without a passport, 
and never under any circumstances to shoot or even carry on a 
business of any sort except when in the service of the Government 
or of some creditable or responsible native. 

Though backed up by the naval authorities my application was, 
as I had expected, refused; but I was told on the quiet that while 
the civil authorities would not grant such a favour none of the 
local officials would interfere with me, unless, of course, I got into 
trouble, in which case I should be expected to stand the whole 
racket arising from it. Agreeing, I soon started operations. 


THE AUTHOR AND HIS CLASS 


Now I must here explain, and for reasons which will be under- 
stood as I go on, that when I first arrived at Etajima to begin my 
duties I was taken around by one of the officers and introduced to 
all and everything in the place. And as the officers and instructors 
attached to the college had but lately started a school for the 
benefit of their youngsters, and were very justly proud of it too, 
I was taken to see that also. On going into one of the class-rooms 
my attention was at once attracted by the exceptionally bright and 
cheery looks of the little ones there assembled, who were puzzling 
somewhat amusedly over an English reader. Their teacher, a young 
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Japanese woman, had learnt her English from another Japanese, 
and so the result may be imagined. Completely captivated by 
them, I, in a weak moment, offered to give the youngsters three or 
four hours’ instruction a week. Never was an offer more promptly 
accepted, and so it was not long before a class of four little boys 
and four little girls was formed. From the very first we got on 
most beautifully, and were soon on the warmest and best of terms; 
and so it happened that, meeting a couple of the girls one day when 
I was going out shooting, I asked them chaffingly if they would 
come out with me. Staggered for a moment at the very thought of 
such a thing, they soon recovered sufficiently, however, to say they 
would if they could but gain their mothers’ permission. Telling 
them I would wait at the college gate for them, the youngsters 
scurried off and were back far quicker than I could have imagined 
possible, and so began my shooting experiences with Japanese 
youngsters of the best class as beaters, stops, and carriers, and 
something more and undefinable. Friends is hardly the word, 
though chums is perhaps nearer the mark, for a Japanese child 
of the better classes possesses a peculiarly fascinating individuality 
in which childhood and “ grownupedness” struggle for mastery in 
the most bewilderingly taking way possible. 

The day was a holiday, the time, if I remember rightly, about 
8 a.m., the month December, the year 1891, and the weather per- 
fectly and absolutely superb. Cold, dry, and breezy, with just 
enough wind to help one feel it, and the sun cheerful and warming 
and yet not heating. In fact, a first-class specimen of a really fine 
winter’s day in Japan, and that is saying a great deal indeed. Being 
quite a little party—self, Xoi and Maru (my two dogs), Yukichi 
(my henchman), and the two little ladies—we created no incon- 
siderable amount of fun and excitement as we tramped our way 
through the main thoroughfare of the village. The people knew 
I was going out shooting, seeing that Yukichi had my dogs in 
leash, and that I was carrying my gun, but what to make of the 
presence of my two little chums seemed to puzzle them not a little. 
That the youngsters should have been amused and highly delighted 
with all the excitement their presence with me had created was but 
natural; for, as one of them said to me, she was perfectly convinced 
no Japanese girl or woman had ever before gone out to enjoy a day’s 
shooting. 

Leaving the village behind, we soon found ourselves upon the 
hill-sides, and coming to a likely bit of covert I sent the dogs in, 
with the result that I got a right and left—a cock-pheasant and a 
woodcock. Later on I got two more pheasants, and then another 
woodcock. 
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Having worked our way well over to the other side of the island, 
which was particularly narrow just about there, I hailed my boat 
which had been sent round the day before, and getting in and 
rigging up my trolling tackle, ordered the boatmen to scull gently for 
a low-lying bit of land where I usually got a few snipe. Hardly 
had we started when I hooked a fish, and handing the rod to one of 


A BAMBOO AVENUE—A FIRST-RATE COVER FOR WOODCOCK 


the youngsters I showed her how to play it, with the result that 
a four to five pounds sawara soon lay flapping out its life in the 
bottom of the boat. Stowing away the fishing-tackle, we very 
shortly afterwards landed at my “likely spot,” and jumping ashore 
it was not long before I had added eight couple of snipe and a 
widgeon to my bag. The ground, though good, did not cover more 
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than perhaps a dozen acres, and so I did not do so badly out of 
it. It being then well past midday, and all as peckish as possible, 
we hailed the boat, which I had ordered should be kept well away 
from the shore in case I might be called upon to shoot in its direc- 
tion—for the best snipe ground there was only separated from 
high-water mark by a low sea-wall, forming a narrow and shallow 
lagoon running along and inside of it, in the rush-clad edges of 
which the longbills dearly loved to disport themselves. 

I must have been shooting for nearly an hour, and while one 
of the boatmen had set the hibachi or charcoal-brazier agoing, 
another had cleaned and got the sawara ready for the pot, and 


A FISHING BOAT, SHOWING THE SYSTEM OF SCULLING 


the third had dredged up some two to three dozen little oysters with 
an extemporised dredge. All this, I think, shows what remarkably 
intelligent men my boatmen were; and as it is from their class that the 
bluejackets of Japan are recruited, one can understand the why and 
the wherefore of the Russian defeats. Having only sent on my own 
lunch and tea-things, I had to borrow some of the boatmen’s rice for 
my young guests, and so with that, a small loaf of bread, some bis- 
cuits, corned beef, the sawara, etc., they did not fare so badly. But 
it was the tea, in the good old English fashion, that fairly captivated 
them, and so much of it did they stow away that, for an hour or so 
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after we landed, they acted like the over-stuffed little creatures that 
they were. And here I may remark that it is a curious thing that 
while no Japanese will ever refuse a foreign dish or liquor, few 
foreigners can be persuaded to touch any but certain very simple 
native dishes. This is not because Japanese food is not clean, for 
it is supremely so, but because I think the foreigner is more imagi- 
native than the average son of Nippon, and sees in his food all sorts 


A JAPANESE FARM HAND 


of possible horrors. Landing again, but a little further down the 
coast, and giving directions to the boatmen to meet me at a certain 
spot, we had a good three hours’ scrambling shoot ; but though it was 
all up-hill and down-dale work and the going anything but easy, the 
little women bore up most cheerfully and uncomplainingly, and so 
when we got to the boat again I set them to work getting outside 
the tea once more. Nothing loth, they responded to the call, as 
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much to theirown amusement and edification as to that of the 
boatmen and Yukichi, who all, good fellows as they were, entered 
heartily into the fun and spirit of having the little ladies to wait upon 
and entertain. 

The wind being favourable, I ordered the sail to be hoisted, and 
we were soon scudding along at a good six to eight knots an hour 
rate; and at this point it may be just as well to describe the craft, 
a common, low free-board fishing boat, some twenty feet on the 
water-line and another six or eight feet over all, with a breadth of 


UNDER FULL SAIL 


five to six feet, and drawing little more than eighteen inches of water. 
It was possible to employ five vo, or sculls, beside the steersman’s ; 
and as three men could drive it through the water at a good four to 
five knots an hour, it was a remarkably handy affair for taking me 
up and putting me down at such points of the coast as I might desire. 
It was found with all materials for rigging up a small cabin or a tent, 
and the mast could be stepped or unstepped in from five to ten 
minutes. The sail was undoubtedly its weakest point, though it, 
too, was not without its merits, for with a good following wind eight 
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or more knots an hour could be reeled off. It could not, however, 
be used with much safety if the wind was strong, nor with a follow- 
ing wind if it was anything much more than ten degrees abaft the 
beam, and therefore against a head wind of any sort it was absolutely 
useless. The most remarkable part about it was that it was an 
oblong-shaped affair, formed of strips of coarse cotton canvas laced 
together longitudinally. Instead of taking in a reef when requisite, 
the boatmen would simply unlace a strip and thus obtain the same 
desired object, by offering a very narrow surface of canvas to the 
action of the wind. That there is something in this idea of the 


THE AUTHOR'S HOUSE AT ETAJIMA 


Japanese I feel sure, at least for a barge, but as yet I have not 
been able to fathom it. 

As we chanced to come up with some fishing boats we hailed 
them, and inquired if they had seen any wildfowl, receiving an 
affirmative answer with information as to just where we should 
find them, so we unstepped the mast and sculled gently in the direction 
indicated. There they were, two or three packs of some hundreds 
each, and manceuvring a bit, and thanks to the rig of the boat to 
which they were accustomed, we got well in among them. Un- 
fortunately the water was just a wee bit wobbly, and so I had to 
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content myself with a couple of plump drakes. Picking them up, 
but not without some little trouble in the case of one of them, 
we again stepped the mast. By the time this was done the sun had 
set, and so, making straight for home, we eventually landed on the 
beach just below the bluff on which my house stood. Inviting the 
youngsters to dinner, and sending round to their houses to let their 
people know they were safe, we were soon discussing a real sub- 
stantial meal, and never was a woman more amused and delighted 
than my cook’s wife, who filled the post of parlourmaid in my 
establishment, when I told her of how I had met, invited, and taken 
out my two little guests for a day’s shooting. Their maids presently 
arrived, and giving them each a duck, a brace of pheasants, and 
a couple of woodcock, I saw them off the premises with many 
sayanara, or ‘‘ good-byes,” and oyasumt nasare, or ‘‘ good-nights.”’ 

So enchanted were the youngsters with their experiences that I 
made a point of taking out one or two of my class every day, and 
while it helped me to pick up a fairly good colloquial knowledge of 
Japanese, it also helped them not a little to pick up English, and a 
lot of useful and interesting matter relative to the fauna and flora of 
the island. Besides all that, so staunch were the youngsters in their 
friendship towards me, that when the anti-British fever found its 
way down to Etajima in 1893-94, they stuck to me like the little 
bricks they were. 

As for the “‘ gunnable ” beasts and birds on the island, there were 
deer, hares, two kinds of pheasants, the ‘‘ green-necked pheasant of 
Japan,” or P. versicolor, and the “‘ copper pheasant,” or P. semmeringi, 
quail, snipe, woodcock, and wildfowl innumerable and of all kinds, 
from geese to widgeons, and upon one memorable occasion I started 
two bustards, though unfortunately I only succeeded in bagging one 
of them. The sea-fishing was decidedly good, especially during the 
early summer, and so it can well be imagined that what with the 
shooting in the winter, the fishing in the summer, and my garden all 
the year round, I put in a very fairly happy three years at Etajima. 
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IS FIRST-CLASS CRICKET LOSING 
POPULARITY? 


BY HOME GORDON 


(Assisted by Eminent Authorities) 


To many of us whose hobby or business it is to witness a 


considerable amount of first-class cricket each summer, the above 
question has frequently suggested itself in the course of the season 
that is passing away, and it would not be surprising if it formed 
the subject of a topical correspondence in what is known as the 
silly season, though at the time when this article is committed to 
the printer no hint of such has appeared in any columns. Yet 
so pressing is the query upon the attention of county executives, 
as well as on all who care for the highest development of the 
game, that no excuse need be offered for dealing with it. 

Before treating the matter myself, it will be of far more 
general interest to give the opinions of eminent authorities. 
Naturally the first name that suggests itself is that of Lord Harris, 
and his interesting communication runs as follows :— 

“TI see very little of cricket, either first-class or any other 
class, nowadays, and cannot tell therefore what is happening in 
other counties; but so far as Kent is concerned, we have no 
experience of any falling-off of interest in the county eleven. 
Nothing is more popular than success, and a successful county 
eleven will draw much better than a non-successful one; but, taking 
bad years with good, I should say that in Kent first-class cricket 
is now quite as popular as it has been at any time within the 
last ten years, and infinitely more popular than it was in the 
two decades before that which my experience covers. The only 
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other cricket of which I have any experience is the big matches at 
Lord’s, and, judging from gates, I should say that first-class cricket 
has not lost any popularity.” 

This is distinctly cheering, and the laconic opinion of Mr. Denzil 
Onslow also tends to optimism: “ If first-class cricket has lost any 
popularity it is merely temporary.” Lord Darnley unfortunately 
sees ‘‘so little cricket in these days, that I am not able to give an 
opinion on the subject you are debating,’ and Lord Lichfield, 
whilst keenly interested, has not time to set forth his own views. 
A prominent amateur delivers distinctly wise counsel :— 

“Tf you will forgive my offering a general stricture, I think it 
would be most injudicious to introduce the views of those engaged 
in first-class cricket to-day. To begin with, unless they are 
veterans they have no actual experience of the game before their 
own participation, whilst if they say cricket was more popular in 
former years, then they are fouling their own nests. So I should 
keep it to the onlookers, as the real question must be fought out 
by them, because in actual practice everybody playing in a match 
gets some degree of excitement out of the game if only by reason 
of the searchlight of publicity, and because, at the worst, of the 
occasional gamble of going in to save a pair of spectacles. At the 
same time amateurs who regularly participate in contemporary 
first-class cricket rarely appear to derive much enjoyment from it, 
and are always desperately keen to get a day’s play in a purely 
unimportant game. Had you asked me if to-day’s amateurs derive 
the same keen pleasure from first-class cricket as was the case 
five and twenty years ago, I would reply, in my opinion most 
decidedly not. It’s a business and not a sporting episode in a man’s 
life, as it most assuredly should be. I do not like to see a public 
school eleven at Lord’s take the field with the mournful gravity of 
jurymen returning their verdict in a murder case. Don’t fool about 
with the game of course, but keep it as it used to be, literally a 
game, and then your question must become superfluous. I don’t 
care two straws about the size of gates, but I do mind seeing the 
public quit a ground not feeling they have had a decent return for 
their money. Play cricket as a game, and everybody will be 
contented.” 

Probably few, except those who are officially or journalistically 
concerned with cricket, see so much of it in the south of England 
as that keen sportsman Mr. Godfrey Baring, Chairman of the 
County Council of the Isle of Wight. His view is ‘there is not 
really much wrong with cricket, except that there are too many 
first-class matches. Sussex, I believe, found that by increasing 
her card she reduced her gates. The fact is that the majority of folk 
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can only give a certain amount of time to watching cricket, and it 
there are more matches they simply cannot attend them. The 
players themselves get stale and satiated with a superabundance 
of fixtures. But cricket itself is as dear to the hearts of us all as 
ever.” 

Another ardent old Etonian, Mr. David Sassoon, thoroughly 
agrees ‘‘that there are too many matches. Why, I cannot find 
time to read properly the accounts of those played. The bugbear 
of the public is, in my opinion, the drawn game. The public 
interest centres in results, whether in Test, University, or County 
contests, and it is only schoolboys and mere casuals who care for 
the personalities of noted cricketers. Of course, ‘W. G.,’ 
‘ Ranji,’ Jessop, and a few others are great exceptions, but do you 
suppose one individual fewer goes to see Lancashire play if McLaren 
is standing down, or one Yorkshireman stays away because Hirst is 
not playing? Not a bit of it. The public likes to see keen cricket 
with a definite result at the end of the match. To promote keener 
cricket, I should be pleased to find the championship decided as is, 
I believe, done in the Second-class Competition, with points given 
for results on first innings. This would have an invigorating effect. 
So will the advent of new bowlers of really first-rate talent. I am 
not sure that ‘ googlies’ really benefit the popularity of the game, for 
the public laughs with when it does not laugh at the bowler, and 
whether the deliveries are effective or not, they are mentally 
allocated as rather fiddling. Get bowlers like Richardson and 
Lockwood to confront batsmen like Stoddart and O’Brien, and you 
will not then hear much of cricket losing popularity.” 

Mr. E. H. D. Sewell is still an active cricketer, but this summer 
his task has been associated so definitely with the work of a very 
able special correspondent, that his views come as those of a 
critical onlooker rather than as of one awaiting his own innings. 

“It depends entirely upon the match. There is, in my opinion, 
no waning in public interest for Test Matches, so called, for Gentle- 
men v. Players at Lord’s and the Oval, or for the University Match. 
Emphatically county cricket has lost some of its popularity. 
This I hold to be chiefly due to two reasons, viz., too much 
of a good thing, and to the many excellent accounts of the day’s 
play to be read nowadays, which have not always been forthcoming. 
To-day, the man in the street whose sixpences used to become the 
backbone of the county cricket clubs’ coffers, waits until the special 
editions of the evening papers are published, and gets his cricket for 
one-sixth the price he used to pay! His absence day after day 
accounts for the empty benches, but the empty benches do not 
necessarily mean lack of interest in the game. 
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‘‘ Apart from these two reasons there is another, and that is not 
the drawn game, but the cause of the drawn game, viz., unenter- 
prising batting. Whatever may be written about the perfect state 
of wickets for first-class cricket or of the falling off in bowling 
ability, which, after all, is more apparent than real, the real root of 
the whole matter is the batsman who will not take a risk on any 
account. He, more than anything else, is likely to keep folk away 
frem county cricket. Unfortunately he is encouraged by nine out 
of ten county executives. What else can the latter plead in extenua- 
tion of their refusal to accede to Mr. J. Darling’s request to allow 
six for hits over the ropes? Is it possible those who refused to allow 
this encouragement of free batting were afraid broken pavilion 
windows might tend further to deplete county club banking accounts, 
already shallow enough? Perish the thought! Anyway, by their 
refusal they gave tacit encouragement to the slow and sure style of 
batting that has done them so much harm of recent years. In 
this respect it is, I believe, contended that if batsmen took all the 
risks necessary to be sure of bright cricket, matches would be over 
in less than three days, and ‘ gates’ would suffer in consequence. 
Here, I maintain, two good ‘gates’ to see bright cricket would in 
nine out of ten cases mean a larger sum than three moderate gates 
to see unenterprising cricket. 

“Dull batting, then, is, in my belief, at the root of the whole 
matter, and in these go-ahead days anything to the man who has a 
day’s leisure is preferable to spending sixpence to sit in the sun and 
watch a cricket ball tap-tapping against a cricket bat for hour after 
hour, which is a very true pen-picture of some present-day cricket 
matches. 

‘Play fewer matches, encourage free batsmen and hitters, but 
not hitters only; never have more than one slow scoring batsman 
in a county eleven (and put him in just in front of the ‘ extras’), 
and there will be no more question of county cricket clubs struggling 
to make both ends meet.” 

To follow such eminent and diversified opinions, and myself to 
add something fresh to the discussion, forms no easy task. In 
justice to Lord Harris and Mr. Sewell it ought to be added that 
they both sent me their views before the very small gathering to 
witness what turned out to be such an excellent University match. 
* All’s right with the game,” on that we are all agreed, but it is ina 
transition stage. How far the old order has changed may be learnt 
by asking anyone on the grey side of fifty what was his fate if he 
pulled a ball at school; and yet to-day I read of a capital bat in a 
big match “his pulling was refreshing and vigorous, quite delightful 
to watch.”’ The public are conservative, and whilst their idea most 
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decidedly is that the bat should hit the ball hard and often, I do not 
think the new and perpetual modifications of the positions of the 
field are at all popular. 

When the Gentlemen were fielding at Lord’s this was over- 
heard: ‘‘ That ’ere cove ’e don’t have no blooming point at all, and 
t’other bloke just shoves ’is as deep as ’is cover; sort of puts ’em 
down ’ere, there, and anywhere according to ’is blooming whim. 
Wonder where ’e’d put ‘is third man if ’e ’ad a bally cold in ’is 
’ead.” 

Cricketers writing on cricket have certainly checked its general 
popularity, for if they fail individually it is said they are too busy 
writing about the game to play it, and, otherwise, that there is 
precious little in what they write—this is of course with some 
exceptions. Again, there is an idea that the umpires are too chary 
of playing after rain, and that batsmen are far too respectful of 
tricks which may be played by wickets which are much better than 
their fathers ever batted on—in which latter gleams a leaven of 
truth. Yet again there can be no doubt that the contemporary 
spectator is far more impatient than he was ten or twenty years 
ago. 

A great deal has been heard of the increasing hysteria develop- 
ing in the national character. We are told that the rejoicings of 
Mafeking night would have been impossible thirty years ago, and so 
forth. That is as it may be, but the cricket public is decidedly 
more irritable and impatient than it used to be. Look at the angry 
demonstration made against Mr. A. H. Hornby for stonewalling at 
Leyton, which caused stumps to be prematurely drawn, and which 
the members properly counterbalanced by a rousing cheer for the 
keen young sportsman. Remember that Mr. C. B. Fry had to 
threaten to take his men off the field at Brighton because the 
visiting side were ‘‘ barracked ” for playing what was distinctly the 
right game under the circumstances. I myself heard the Yorkshire 
crowd ‘“‘ guy” Mr. Armstrong in the third Test Match at Leeds, and 
ironically treat the over-cautious play of Mr. C. B. Fry and Hay- 
ward. With what result? Those participating were not affected, 
but there was an enormous falling off in the attendance on the third 
and crucial day. 

The fact is that the public which whistled the Dead March in 
Saul at Lord’s when Messrs. Darling and Noble were batting, and 
that bigger public of to-day, will not tolerate slow play. Of course 
the man who planks down his sixpence has no real voice in the 
game; he quite understands that, but now he is beginning not to 
plank down his sixpence, and that is quite another matter in these 
gate-money days. I don’t suppose that cricket to-day is really 
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slower than when Scotton, Shrewsbury, Hall, Barlow, and others 
flourished; but as the wickets are so much better, it appears to be slower, 
and that is the probable explanation of the case. To pursue my 
little argument one step further, I should say that batsmen are far 
more fussy than they used to be about a bowler’s hand extending 
beyond the canvas, and as sundry committees display considerable 
economy in the amount of white screen they provide, the spectators 
grow particularly irate at constant shifting of the apparatus, and 
still more at appeals being necessary to members not to move behind 
the bowler’s arm in the pavilion, an innate courtesy to the cricketer 
too often lacking in those who ought to know better. 

Slow play and drawn games seem the main factors, combined 
with the growing dreariness of first-class cricket for the amateurs. 

** Will you come on the northern tour of shire?” a splendid 
young sportsman was asked. 

‘Thanks, no; I am filled up with country house cricket,” 
which was true. Then he turned to a friend and said: 

‘*T am not such a fool as to accept. Fancy four manufacturing 
towns with the set I should have to associate with! ” 

Now, that is a true story, but it’s not a nice one; still, I am 
bound to give it because it is one of the real causes why cricket is 
unpopular with amateurs. They do not always care about those 
they have to be thrown with, and the increased burden of county 
cricket renders such proximity much more actual than was the case 
twenty years ago. 

The weariness of first-class cricket grows worse and worse. 
The game on which men were so keen has become a task; they 
find themselves the centre of ceaseless observation, whilst their 
tastes and habits are known to thousands who recognise them in 
the streets, thanks to the promiscuousness of picture postcards. 
Really the tired amateur responds right well. He plays the 
game for all it is worth, submits to interviewers and autograph- 
hunters, perhaps has six days of hard exertion divided, preceded, and 
followed by long railway journeys; possibly he has his signed 
column to write, or else he gives someone else notes for it—and 
this, four months in every twelve for several years in succession, is 
all about a game; whilst if he is foolish enough to care for popular 
plaudits he will certainly get plenty, but can remember that his 
disappearance from the team would not be commented on for more 
than a fortnight, and after a year he would be forgotten. 

All this as it may be, laying stress on the crumples in the rose- 
leaves and noting the few superficial imperfections in cricket, which 
is too great to be thereby materially troubled, the future of the 
national game will assuredly be as brilliant as its past, and bat and 
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ball in first-class fixtures will regain what measure of popularity 
they have temporarily lost. It is by suggesting the topic for dis- 
cussion that the healing arts can be most rapidly applied. 

One further point is that no star of the first magnitude has risen 
on the firmament of cricket since the apparition of Mr.. Victor 
Trumper, and whilst quite agreeing with the view expressed that the 
cricket public desire results rather than individuals, still some new 
bowler of the rank of Mr. Spofforth or Lohmann, someone whose 
wonderful balls for a while work havoc with opposing batsmen, would 
give first-class cricket exactly the stimulus it needs. Unquestion- 
ably such sucking Nelsons are to-day being coached at nets and will 
soon appear, stimulating fresh interest in the finest of games, and 
proving that each generation plays with the old zest, the old spirit, 
and the genuine enthusiasm inspired by its undying popularity. 
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BRIDGE 
BY ‘*PORTLAND”’ 


ALTHOUGH less enjoyable to the majority than the play of the 
double hand, which every Bridge-player loves, the partnership 
game, as a matter of fact, presents greater difficulty, and is conse- 
quently more interesting. This is the department of the game 
which most closely resembles whist, and in which the inexperienced 
Bridgite, who, perhaps, never had any whist training, most con- 
spicuously fails. The average man plays well enough when he has 
the deal, but very badly when he is opposed to it; and thus more 
rubbers are thrown away through the carelessness of the non- 
dealers than from any other cause. And yet we all play twice as 
many hands with a partner as we do ‘“‘on our own.” If we fail, 
therefore, it is not from any lack of experience. 

The fact is, that we are all inclined to treat the hands in which 
we have not had the pleasure of making trumps as part of the 
drudgery of the game, to be got through somehow with an eye to 
the deal next time. This is a dire mistake. Care should be taken 
when playing the partnership hands to repress the dealer with the 
utmost sternness and curtail his trick-making opportunities by every 
available means. It is not sufficient to save the game merely. He 
must not be allowed to make one trick over and above those to 
which he is legitimately entitled, and the more of these we can 
snatch from him the better. 

In playing with a partner there can be no doubt that an open, 
straightforward game pays best. It does not do to be too “ foxey.” 
Desirable as it may be to mislead the dealer, it should always be 
remembered that you havea partner. If he is able to rely upon 
you to play correct Bridge he will give you all the help he can, but 
once let him distrust the indications of your play and he will feel 
compelled to play for his own hand. It is best, therefore, to tell 
the truth upon all ordinary occasions, and only to lie when it is 
obviously more important to deceive the enemy than to inform your 
friend. In that case the latter will readily forgive you, especially if 
your false card should prove successful. 

Above all things, a selfish game should be avoided. The man 
who plays thirteen cards only is seldom a match for the player of 
twenty-six, and besides being bad business it is very poor fun for 
your partner if you ignore the possibilities of his hand, 
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It is an odd thing that it should gratify any grown-up person 
more to take a trick with one of his own cards than to see the same 
trick taken by his partner, but this is nevertheless the case with a 
certain class of player. Although the fault was more obvious at 
whist than at Bridge, there are many players of both games who 
confine their strategy almost entirely to winning tricks with their 
own cards. And the selfish man never scruples to put his partner 
in a difficulty. Having a series of winning cards he will invariably 
play them out to the bitter end, although he thereby puts his partner 
to an awkward discard. If, for instance, he is left with four winning 
hearts and a small spade, while his partner is marked with the best 
spade and the best club, it never occurs to him to lighten the latter’s 
burden by putting him in with the spade at the twelfth trick. 

The two cardinal rules for playing against the deal are to lead 
through strength and up to weakness, and to play to the score. 
Every canon of Bridge play—no matter how essential it may be to 
the theory of the game—gives way before these two considerations 
of paramount importance. 

The score is always the guide at Bridge in doubtful cases. The 
first object of the dealer’s adversaries should be to save the game, 
their second to win the odd trick, and their third to win the game— 
assuming that this last is a possibility having regard to call and 
score. It is a too common error, however, to suppose that they 
must always act on the defensive. Whenever the dealer makes no- 
trumps and his partner puts him down a really weak hand, the 
adversaries should anticipate winning the game from the first trick, 
and if they attack with sufficient élan will often do so. Moreover, 
the advantage of winning your first game in the rubber on an 
opponent’s deal is so great that, with that end in view, it is often 
right to take a risk of losing it. 

Sometimes you can see that unless your partner holds certain 
cards thé game must be lost. When this is so you should place 
those cards in his hand and play accordingly. If you lose an extra 
trick or two in this way, as you sometimes must, it is of small 
account. You are taking the only possible chance-of saving the 
game, and may depart freely from rule in doing so. 

A player who always leads through strength and up to weakness, 
and keeps his eye upon the score, cannot be a very bad partner at 


Bridge. Simple as the advice may appear, it is too often neglected 
by all but the very best. 


* * * * * 


The following is a rather interesting hand, in which the dealer 
quite justifiably made no-trumps although not holding an ace. It 
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will be seen that he secures the odd trick by forcing his left-hand 
opponent to lead up to him in spades at the eleventh trick. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 


A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: 18 all. Z deals, and 
declares no-trumps. 


Y’s hand (dummy). Z’s hand (dealer). 


TRICK 1. TRICK 2. TRICK 3. 


cP 


Tricks: A Y Tricks: Y.Z,. 


TRICK 4. TRICK 5. 


L 


Tricks: A B, 3; Y Z, 1. Tricks: AB, 4; Y Z, 1. Treke; Z, 2: 


TRICK 7. | TRICK 8. | TRICK 9. 
Y 
© 


Z 
Tricks: A B,4; Y Z,3. | Tricks: AB,4; YZ,4. | Tricks: A B,4; Y Z, 5. 


| 
> 
+ 
| 
‘Bricks* 23 x. 
TRICK 6. 
Y Y 
tat | BIA + A + |B 
— 
B 
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TRICK Io. TRICK IT, | ‘TRICK: £2. 


t 


Tacks > 5; Z,'s. Tacks: AB, $3 6. Tricks: AB, 5; 


TRICK 13. 


9 9 
9 Be 


| 


Z 
Tricks: A B,6; Y Z, 7. 


Thus Y Z win the odd trick, and game. 


Remarks :— 

Trick 1.—Z makes a Jucky bid for the trick with dummy’s ten. 

Trick 2.—Z is compelled to open spades although short in the suit. If the 
ace is to his right he will make both king and queen, and if to his 
left he may still holda fourchette over the knave. 

Trick 3.—A, seeing that the dealer holds ace and king of diamonds, tries a 
strengthening heart. 

Trick 6.—This is a disastrous discard for A, as it prevents him putting B 
in with a heart later. 

Trick 10.—B is marked with the remaining heart and clubs. Z has, there- 
fore, only to put A in with his losing diamond, and he must lead 
up to him in spades. 


| 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


BETTING AND GAMBLING: A NATIONAL EviL. Edited by B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. London: Macmillan & Co. 1905. 


Ir is sad to find well-meaning people so carried away by their 
prejudices that they fail to discriminate between fact and fiction, 
and by the acceptance and advocacy of misleading statements do 
their cause more harm thin good. Mr. Rowntree is convinced that 
betting is the ‘‘ national evil,” and this book is the outcome of the 
conviction. Now there is very little indeed to be said in favour of 
betting, and there is a vast deal to be said against it; the unfortunate 
thing about Mr. Rowntree’s book being that he says it in the wrong 
way. We are inclined, from long experience of racing, to believe 
firmly that out of every hundred people who bet habitually ninety 
lose money; ten, perhaps, are ruined; thirty are hard hit, and at 
one time or another gravely inconvenienced; fifty—these figures 
must necessarily be in the nature of guesses—fluctuate, having good 
times and bad times, winning and losing, with a larger or smaller 
balance against them in the long run; eight, by a rare combination 
of luck, knowledge, and judgment, win well-nigh consistently, with 
at intervals an awkward period; the remaining two find it a 
remunerative profession. The losers obtain as some sort of com- 
pensation a considerable amount of excitement, an abiding interest 
in the sport, a diversion from the cares and worries of daily life. 
They wonder what is going to win, and there is the satisfaction 
(sometimes) of seeing. If they ‘‘go racing” they have change, 
fresh air, and companionship. 

It would be easy to show what a bad game betting is—to 
emphasise, for instance, the heavy expenses bookmakers so willingly 
incur and the handsome incomes most of them make; to dwell on 
the way they eagerly advertise for clients; to note who pays the 
rent of their handsome offices, and so on. Mr. Rowntree, however, 
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begins by drawing highly-coloured pictures of racecourse ruffianism 
at some two or three meetings. On one course he declares that to 
insist on payment of a bet meant ‘‘a split skull dealt from behind ” 
—how do people deal split skulls from behind ?—‘‘a scuffle and 
robbery.”” Some men go racing day after day, year after year, and 
see nothing of the kind. What they do see is ready-money bettors 
presenting their tickets and being paid, frequently with a civil 
“Thank you” or a friendly remark; but Mr. Rowntree supposes 
that backing horses is the root of all evil, and declares that ‘it 
would be interesting to trace how many of the unhappy people 
figuring in the Divorce Court have been connected with the Turf.” 

It is impossible not to be a little sceptical about the genuineness 
of the ‘‘ Bookmaker” who wrote a chapter entitled ‘‘ The Deluded 
Sportsman.” He says, for instance, ‘‘ Let me candidly and truth- 
fully tell you that I have never known a backer of horses to per- 
manently succeed.” This is an admission that he has never heard 
of Captain Machell for one, of the late Fred Swindell for another, 
and indeed of several other men, for the most part owners of horses, 
who, starting in life with nothing, have accumulated fortunes. 
They are exceedingly few, and of course men who made—or are 
now making, for everybody who is a little behind the scenes could 
name half a dozen offhand—a profession of the Turf; but they have 
existed and do exist, though Mr. Rowntree’s contributor does not 
know it. This person, tco, writes as if all backers adopted the same 
course. ‘‘ The backer,” he says, ‘‘ diligently studies all kinds of 
plans and systems; he also fools his money away with ‘ tipsters,’ 
who have been described as a set of racecourse harpies; every 
system, all of them of course certain and sure. He tries ‘first 
favourites,’ ‘ second favourites,’ ‘ first and second favourites,’ ‘news- 
paper tips,’ ‘newspaper naps,’ ‘jockeys’ mounts,’ and numbers of 
other plans and systems—some his own particular fancy, and some 
other people’s. He gloats over sporting news, and talks of owners, 
trainers, and jockeys in a most familiar style, as though they were 
his own personal friends! ”’ 

Some backers do these foolish things, not satisfied with the 
experiences of their predecessors ; others do nothing of the sort. He 
appears to think, again, that if all backers really had owners, trainers, 
and jockeys among their personal friends, they would do better. He 
does not seem to understand in what a huge majority of cases owners, 
trainers, and jockeys are absurdly astray in their conclusions. The 
bookmaker quotes with approval the idiotic remarks—in many cases 
a cruel libel—of the judge of the Clerkenwell County Court, who said, 
‘“‘T don’t profess to be any authority on horse-racing, but I know it 
depends upon what the odds are and what the jockeys have been paid 
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as to which horse wins” (laughter). To say this is to imply that 
owners, trainers, and stewards are fools who cannot see what is going 
on before their eyes. Of course, trickeries are perpetrated at times— 
no one doubts that; but the foolish judge, confessing his ignorance 
of the subject, practically asserted that no races were honestly run— 
which of course Mr. Rowntree most potently believes. He might 
have made out an infinitely stronger case if he had understood his 
subject. As it is, the exaggerations, false deductions, and absurdities 
of the book are so prominent that it can convince no one who was 
not convinced before he began to read it. 


Diversions Day sy Day. By E. F. Benson and Eustace H. Miles. 
Illustrated. London: Hurst & Blackett. 1905. 


This book cannot escape the charge of being rather puerile. 
The authors in their introduction picture a stupid person who 
when in London does all sorts of foolish things in the way of diet, 
clothing, and omission of exercise, and they show how he might 
benefit his health. One of the two writers speaks of his “ secret 
sillinesses,”” and there appears no good reason to find fault with the 
description. One of his diversions is to tread on coal plates; if 
the plate clangs it counts a point to the player. There is actually 
a picture of this and of yet another “‘ game,” which consists of 
‘treading either on the joints between paving-stones or on the 
paving-stones without letting any part of the foot come over a 
joint.” There are games for indoors also ; for example, Badminton 
played over a string, fastened to the walls, covered with a paper; 
or “lawn tennis, over the same string lowered to some eighteen 
inches from the ground.” Drawings of these and similar diversions 
are provided. Games for larger spaces and for the country are 
added; and some “solitary exercises’? which may really prove 
beneficial are included. 


How To BvILD oR Buy A COUNTRY COTTAGE AND FIT 1T UP. 
By Home Counties.’’ London: William Heinemann. 1905. 


During the last few monthsa great deal has been heard about 
country cottages, the basis of the inquiry usually being the price at 
which they can be erected. It appears that many persons, seeing how 
cheaply structures may be run up, have hit on the idea of building 
themselves ‘‘ week-end ’’ cottages or bungalows; and this very use- 
ful book has been published as a guide to those so inclined. It is 
full of plans, sections, elevations, and perspectives, showing how 
little habitations can be built for £130 to £1,300. The best bricks, 
pointed with Portland cement, with freestone windows, are not, of 
course, the materials used; and no doubt it is difficult, if not 
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impossible, to obtain picturesque results with concrete blocks or 
cement slabs; but for a seaside residence one might surely be 
perfectly well contented with the wooden bungalow on page 63, 
which could be put up for £460, or with Mr. Potter’s steel and 
plaster bungalow, estimated to cost a trifle less. Brickwork buildings 
can be had for the same money, but they are less roomy. Many 
persons who see the book will probably be tempted to consider the 
question of a little week-end home, and if they have £1,000 to spare 
they will be likely to pause and wonder if they can improve upon 
that Brighton chalet facing page 52—nominal cost £900; but it is 
always desirable to allow margin. 


Motors AND Mororinc. By Henry J. Spooner, C.E. London: 
T. C. & E. C. Jack. 1905. 

Professor Spooner begins by saying truly enough that no one 
can fail to notice the growing interest the typical ‘‘man in the 
street’ is taking in Motors and Motoring. ‘“‘ His eyes instinctively 
turn to view critically each passing car; he knows that a peculiar 
ticking noise is a sure indication of the approach of an electric 
carriage, and light puffs of steam from underneath a car a certain 
sign that it is a steam vehicle, whilst his ear is so delicately attuned 
to the wide range of detonations, due to the working of petrol motors, 
that he is rarely at fault in placing such cars in the right category.” 
The man who knows nothing of motors must indeed often be 
astonished at the knowledge of his friends, who have rapidly 
acquired infurmation, and nowadays understand all about a car 
ata glance. It is for the purpose of instructing the ignorant that 
Professor Spooner has compiled this convenient little handbook, 
using technical language as seldom as possible, and it should well 
answer its purpose. 


How To Use A CAMERA. By Clive Holland. London: George 
Routledge & Sons. 1905. 


The hundreds of pictures which arrive monthly for the com- 
petition in this magazine show that many readers are greatly 
interested in photography, and all but experts may derive useful 
hints from this little handbook. The examples are not always quite 
what they might be, but this is perhaps the result of indifferent 
printing. A really excellent photograph not seldom comes out badly 
from this cause, and some of those here included—the black-headed 
gull returning to nest, for instance—are decidedly good. 
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A PRIZ 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the September competition will be announced in 
the November issue. 


THE JULY COMPETITION 

The Prize in the July competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. Philip T. Oyler, Durie, Leven, 
Fife; Mr. F. M. Reginald Cobb, Margate ; M. Romdenne, Brussels ; 
Mr. R. W. Cole, Wickham Avenue, Bexhill-on-Sea; Mr. A. M. 
Anson, Streatham, S.W.; Miss G. L. Murray, Holmains, Welling- 
ton Square, Cheltenham; Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate; Mr. Harold 
T. Palmer, Rosebery Square, E.C.; Mr. Leopold Pickering, 
Northesk House, Stone, Staffordshire; and Mr. A. Abrahams, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
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P. H. THOMAS (STROKE) AND R. H. NELSON (BOW), WINNERS OF THE 
SILVER GOBLETS AT HENLEY, 1905 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


LAWN TENNIS AT MONTE CARLO-—-MISS BROOKSMITH GETTING 
A HARD RETURN 


Photograph by Mr. Philip T. Oyler, Durie, Leven, Fife 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A CLEVER JUMPER 


Photograph by Mr. F. M. Reginald Cobb, Margate 


WELL OVER 


Photograph by Mr. F. M. Reginald Cobb, Margate 
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HEXHAM SUMMER STEEPLECHASES, 1905 


Photograph by Mr. J. H. Nicholson, Halliwell Dene, Hexham 


CROWHURST OTTER HOUNDS—-A SOLID MARK 


Photograth by Mr. W. J. Abvrey, Tonbridge 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


RACING IN EGYPT—CAPTAIN LOCKEIT, R.A., LEAVING THE PADDOCK AT 
HELOUAN ON THE ARAB PONY FITZ 


Photograth by Mr. H. F, Daunt, Kobe, Japan 


LADYSMITH 
Born in Ladysmith during the Siege 


Photograph by Captain P. E. Vaughan, 12th Sudanese Egyptian Army, El Obeid, Sudan 
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ERIDGE HUNT STEEPLECHASE 


Photograph by Mr. A. M. Anson, Streatham, S.W. 


PETERBOROUGH HOUND SHOW-—THE COLLECTING RING, MR. GEORGE FITZWILLIAM 
AND W. BARNARD MAKING INQUIRIES 


Photograph by Mr. John C. Smith, Lincoln 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


LAWN TENNIS TOURNAMENT—A FLYING LEAP NEITHER OF 


CHELTENHAM 
THE LADY'S FEET IS TOUCHING THE GROUND 


Photograph by Miss G. L. Murray, Ho!mains, Wellington Square, Cheltenham 


TWO GOOD DIVERS 
Photograph by Mr. F. Cecil Cobb, Margate 
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NIPPON RACE CLUB SPRING MEETING, YOKOHAMA, JAPAN 


The photograph shows the lawn in front of the grand stand and the course, with the China ponies 
getting ready for the start of the China Griffins’ Handicap—distance one mile 


Photograth by Mr. G. N. Fairhurst, Yokohama, Japan 


HENLEY REGATTA, I9Q05-—-LEANDER EIGHT COMING IN AFTER WINNING THE 
GRAND CHALLENGE CUP 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. Callcott, Teddington 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


RESCUING A BOLTER, AT THORPE, LINCOLNSHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. Harold T. Palmer, Rosebery Square, London, E.C. 


BOYS DIVING FOR COINS IN THE HARBOUR AT BARBADOES 


Photograph by Mr. Leopold Pickering, Northesk House, Stone, Staffordshire 
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BABY ELEPHANT, TWO WEEKS OLD, BORN IN CAPTIVITY—-THE MOTHER WAS 
CAUGHT TWO DAYS BEFORE THE EVENT 


Photograph by Captain T. H. Stevenson, R.A.M.C., Fyzabad, India 


WATER POLO AT CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY—IN HOT PURSUIT 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
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A feast enjoy. 
Libby’s Favoor 
Food Products 


make a dainty, delicious and 
tempting repast. Appetizing, 
wholesome and satisfying, they 
are always ready to serve. 

Ham Loaf, Beef Loaf, 
Minced Roast Beef Savoury, 
Breakfast Bacon, Vienna 
Sausage, Baked Beans, Veal 
and Ham Paté. 

Your Grocer has them 


Our booklet, ‘ ‘How to Make 
_ Good Things to Eat,” sent free 


~ to any address on application. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby 


59, Tooley Street 
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IGHEST QUALI 
Genuine Favour 


IMPERIAL SCHULTZE. 


A Modern Powder for Modern Sportsmen. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM SMOKE AND 
BLOWBACK. 


Retail from all and Dealers. 
WHOLESALE ONLY:— 


>| THE SCHULTZE GUNPOWDER COMPANY LTD. 


28, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PLEASURE CRUISES. 

O S.Y. VECTIS, 6,000 tons. 6,000 
£ To LISBON, MADEIRA, SPAIN, ALGERIA, THE BALEARIC ISLES, and MARSEILLES. 

s Leaving London 20th September. Fares from 18 Guineas. 

; 14 OCTOBER.—35 DAYS’ CRUISE from Marseilles to Sicily, Constantinople, Syria, the Holy Land, 
fs Egypt, Naples, and London. Fares from 30 Guineas. 

F Illustrated Booklets free by post on application to— 

aa NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C., 

PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION CO., 122 LeaDENHALL STREET, LONDON, 

N ALL OVEp 

THE 


WORLD 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


0S ENGLAND'S BEST 


PRINTED BY EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


TRADES 


‘ 
LEATHER 
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Trate are, No (Rage Tete Mark, No 
W. WREN & COl WwW. WREN & O04 
ie BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE A, 

WARRANTED WATERPROOF WARRANTED WATERPROOF 

‘3, GREY Fman’e ST., GREY 
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